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STUDY UNDER A FAMOUS 
MAKER OF STARS 


Many of today’s foremost celebrities of Stage, Screen and Radio, whose art 
delights miilions, attribute their success to this famous “Maker of Stars," 
The same thorough methods that helped them to attain stardom can aid you 
in the development of your talent. Individual or class instruction. Twenty- 
sixth year. 

LATE FALL COURSE— ENROLL NOW 


Diction Interpretation of Roles Poise 





Pantomime Stage Technique 
Students appear in important parts in Little 
Theatre plays attended by Prod and Talent Scouts 





Professional Coaching, Stage Directing, Voice Training for Dramatic Stu- 
dents, Teachers, Lawyers, Lecturers and other Public Speakers. 


FRANCES 
ROBINSON-DUFF 


Literature on request 235 E. 62nd Street, New York 21 RHinelander 4-7900 





ei om" 
Teacher of Ina Claire, 
Helen Hayes, Katharine 
Hepkhurn, Cornelia Otis 
Skinner, Jane Wyatt, 
Miriam Hopkins, Jean 
Arthur, Fay Bainter, 
Rosemary and Priscilla 
Lane, Ann Sothern, Clark 
Gable, Van Heflin, Tonto 
Selwart, Douglass Mont- 
gomery, Alan Curtis and 
many other celebrities. 
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FEAGIN SCHOO 
OF DRAMATIC AR 


29th Year i 


10 
@ PUBLIC SPEAKING 


Acting, Directing, Teaching. Courses ip 
Effective Speech, Personality and Poise. 
Public Appearances while in training. 


Separate High School and Children’s Departmen! 
Day and Evening Classes 
ENROLL NOW FOR DECEMBER 1ST TERm 
Write for Catalogue T 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
(Radio City) 
630 Fifth Avenue New York 



































CLARE 
TREE 
MAJOR 


N.Y. THEATRE AND 
ROAD COMPANIES 


MANAGER Velma Royton, Viola Roach, Le Roi Operti. 


PRODUCER 


FOR 26 YEARS 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF THEATRE ARTS 


Professional theatre, staff, management. Full acting sched- 
ules. Comprehensive Curriculum — dancing, pantomime, 
voice development, acting, promotion, directing, scene 
building, lighting, costumes. Radio over local station. 


35 minutes from Broadway, in beautiful Westchester 


Winter Term Begiris January 3lst 
Mildred Natwick, Vincent Price, Ernest Chappell, Edwin Strawbridge, 


THE ONLY SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE THAT CAN 
GUARANTEE EMPLOYMENT TO ITS GRADUATES 


WRITE: WESTCHESTER COUNTY CENTER THEATRE, WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 





THEODORA IRVINE 


STUDIO FOR THE THEATRE 


Jeffrey Lynn, Clark Gable, John Shepperd 
Cornel Wilde, Anne Baxter, and Marsha Hunt 
among those trained. 


27th YEAR of STARMAKING 
STAGE- SCREEN - RADIO 


DAY, EVENING, SHORT, SPEECH & 
PERSONALITY COURSES 


Productions for Talent Scouts 


All students act each week 
Radio Script Reading Course by 
Bide Dudley, 

Eminent Drama Commentator 
REGISTRATION OPEN 


SATURDAY CLASSES FOR HIGH 
SCHOOL STUDENTS AND CHILDREN 


For information write or telephone 


15 West 67th St., New York,EN 2-3345 

















HEADING FOR STARDOM 


FROM PASADENA PLAYHOUSE SCHOOL 


Louise Allbritton, graduated to a contract with Universal 
Pictures, is being groomed for stardom. Another one of 
many Playhouse graduates making good on stage, screen 
and radio. Our School offers you 26 years’ dramatic ex- 
perience, with practical training under professional guid- 
ance. We produce 60 plays a year in $650,000 theatrical 
plant and are leading source of talent in the West. 


Write today for Catalog 
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33 South El Molino Avenue ¢ Pasadena 1, California 
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MEMORIAL THEATHI 


| SCHOOL OF Jan 


MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D., Head 
MARY AGNES DOYLE, Assistant Head 


ACTING, DIRECTING 
PRODUCTION, DESIGN 


Repertory Theatre for Advanced Students 
Certificate, B.F.A. and M.F.A. Degrees 
For Information: Louise Dale Spoor, Registrar 
Dept. T. A., Goodman Memorial Theatre 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAG! 
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3rd Year! 


“The funniest play in the enn A 
of the world.” —H. ALLEN SMIT 


Howard Lindsay & Russel Crouse present 


ARSEN Gin 
OLD LACE 


A Comedy by Joseph Kesselring 
HUDSON THEATRE, West 44th St., New York 
Evenings, 8:40. Matinees, Wed. and Sat., 2:40 


NOW IN ITS 11th MONTH 
AT THE STRAND THEATRE, LONDON 











See for Seti 


ROBERT REUD and PAUL CZINNER 


Yourself ELISABETH 
BERGNER 


Plays with and without music now in 
“BERGNER IS MAGNIFICENT” —Life 


New York, and some to look forward to, 


with a list of those that have closed since THE TWO 

the last recording. (Date of opening ap- MRS. CARROLLS 

pears in parentheses after the title.) ‘a sti sedinnseeenan 
Plays reviewed in this issue are with VICTOR JORY 

marked.* 


Also recommended films for discrimi-|| BOOTH Theatre swe ci'es0e9 
nating moviegoers. (Only recent pic- Evgs. 8:40. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:40 
tures now or soon to be in general re- 
lease are included.) 











“I have rarely laughed so hard or 

so nearly continuously. This is a 

@ reels. compe aka'timing sad ‘ail 
ON THE BOARDS the other desirabilities that label 
carries.’ — Burton Rascoe, World-Tel. 
LIFE WITH FATHER (Noo. 8, 1939) now 
in its fourth year, this comedy of home life GEORGE ABBOTT’S COMEDY HIT 


in the eighties by Russel Crouse and 


Howard Lindsay threatens to turn into an > d L 
all-American classic. (Oscar Serlin) b § an £L 


ARSENIC AND OLD LACE (Jan. 10, By F. HUGH HERBERT 
1941) homicide becomes side-splitting mags 
farce in Joseph O. Kesselring’s mad tale Jessie Royce _‘ Robert Joan 


of wholesale murder. (Lindsay and Crouse) LANDIS ° KEITH ° CAULFIELD 


ANGEL STREET (Dec. 5, 1941) shudders 
and good acting in Patrick Hamilton’s BILTMORE — 47th St. W. of Broadway 


‘Victorian thriller’. (Shepard Traube) Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:40 — $1.10 — $2.75 


STAR AND GARTER (June 24, 1942) Evenings, 8:40 — $1.10 — $3.30 
flashy revue including pretty girls and Mail Orders receive special attention 
Professor Lamberti. (Michael Todd) 


JANIE (Sept. 10, 1942) a bright youngster 
throws a party, enthusiastically attended 














by the boys in khaki. Script by Bentham | []]j]| 2nd YEAR 
and Williams. (Brock Pemberton) “The best written, best cast, best directed, 
: best cooag:- ome of the season.” ... Danton 
ROSALINDA (Oct. 28, 1942) Die Fleder- Walker, News 


maus in English makes for a merry op- 


eretta evening. (Lodewick Vroom for The 
New Opera Co.) 


THE DOUGHGIRLS (Dec. 30, 1942) farci- 


cal doings in a Washington hotel engi- 
neered by George S. Kaufman, director 


of the Joseph Fields script. (Max Gordon) 








ith 
SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS (Jan. 7) LEO G. JUDITH FERDI 
Ethel Merman in top form, in a thor- ; 
oughly delightful Cole Porter musical to a CARROLL EVELYN HOFFMAN 
Fields script. (Michael Todd) GOLDEN Theatre w. 45 se 
HARRIET (Mar. 3) Helen Hayes as the Evenings including Sunday at 8:40 
authoress of Uncle Tom’s Cabin in the Matinees Saturday and Sunday at 2:40 




















Ryerson-Clements Civil War biography 
of Harriet Beecher Stowe. (Gilbert Miller) 
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KISS AND TELL (Mar. 17) a rollicking 
adolescent farce by F. Hugh Herbert jp 
the fast-moving Abbott manner. (Georg, 
Abbott) 


OKLAHOMA! (Mar. 31) sunniest of musi. 
cals, based on Lynn Riggs’ play, with 
music by Richard Rodgers, Agnes de 
Mille’s enchanting dances, Lemuel Ayers’ 
vivid decor. (Theatre Guild) 


ZIEGFELD FOLLIES (Apri 1) tradi. 
tional glittery show featuring feminine 
pulchritude and Milton Berle. (Shubert; 
— Bloomingdale — Walters) 


TOMORROW THE WORLD (April 14) 
the problem of a Nazi-educated child made 
into a vigorous play by James Gow and 
Arnaud d’Usseau. (Theron Bamberger) 

THREE’S A FAMILY (May 5) domestic 
didoes in a crowded flat by Phoebe and 
Henry Ephron. (John Golden) 


EARLY TO BED (June 17) musical come. 
dy staged and performed by Richard 
Kollmar with gay costumes and dances 
by White and Alton. (Kollmar) 


STARS ON ICE, SECOND EDITION 


(June 24) with Freddie Trenkler and | 


Carol Lynne. Staging and choreography 
by Catherine Littlefield. (Henie and Wirtz) 


THE TWO MRS. CARROLLS (A ug. 3) by 
Martin Vale provides Elisabeth Bergner 
with an effective vehicle for brilliant 
acting. (Reud and Czinner) 


THE MERRY WIDOW (Aug. 4) agreeably 
crisp revival of the Franz Lehar operetta, 
with Jan Kiepura and Marta Eggerth. 
(Mero-Irion for New Opera Co.) 


TOBACCO ROAD (Sept. 4) return engage- 
ment of Broadway’s longest-run play, 
with John Barton as Jeeter. (Oshrin) 


*LAUGH TIME (Sept. 8) a vaudeville show. 
Frank Fay, Ethel Waters. (Paul Small 
and Fred F. Finklehoffe) 


*MY DEAR PUBLIC (Sept. 9) revue by 
Irving Caesar and Charles Gottesfeld, 
with Willie Howard. (Irving Caesar) 


*A NEW LIFE (Sept. 15) by Elmer Rice. 
Betty Field heads the cast. Staged by the 
author in Howard Bay sets. (Playwrights) 


ALL FOR ALL (Sept. 29) by Norman 
Bruce. Jack Pearl heads the cast. (Ber- 
man) 


ONE TOUCH OF VENUS (Oct. 7) Kurt 
Weill-Ogden Nash-S. J. Perelman musical, 
with Mary Martin, Kenny Baker, John 
Boles, Paula Laurence. Agnes de Mille 
choreography; Howard Bay sets. Staged 
by Elia Kazan. (Cheryl Crawford) 


CLOSED 


*MURDER WITHOUT CRIME (Aug. 18-Sept. 18) 

*BRIGHT LIGHTS (Sept. 16-18) 

THE SKIN OF OUR TEETH (Nov. 18, 1942- 
Sept. 25, 1943) 

LAND OF FAME (Sept. 21-25) 

THE STUDENT PRINCE (June 8-Oct. 2) 

BLITHE SPIRIT (Sept. 6—Oct. 2) 

PORGY AND BESS (Sept. 13—Oct. 2) 

HAIRPIN HARMONY (Oct. I-2) 

BLOSSOM TIME (Sept. 4—Oct. 9) 


LOOKING FORWARD 


ANOTHER LOVE STORY, a _ comedy 
staged by the author, Frederick Lonsdale, 
Roland Young heads the cast. Scenery by 
Raymond Sovey. (Louis A. Lotito) 


THE NAKED GENIUS, by Gypsy Rov 
Lee, with Joan Blondeil. George § 
Kaufman directs. (Michael Todd) 


OTHELLO, starring Paul Robeson. Mat- 
garet Webster directs in Robert Edmond 
Jones’ sets. (Theatre Guild) 
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Tue THeatre GuILo 
presents 


PAvuL RoBESON 


in the Margaret W ebster Production 


OTHELLO 


Jose Ferrer + Uta Hacen 
Marcaret Wesster* James Monks 


Production designed and lighted by 
Robert Edmond Jones 


44th St.W.of B'way 
Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 


Shubert Thea. 








heomnagd SURE-FIRE HIT" 
World Telegram 


Theron Bamberger 
presents 















By a “_ and Arnaud d'Usseau 
SHIRLEY 
BELLAMY ° BOOTH 


DOROTHY SANDS « SKIPPY HOMEIER 


BARRYMORE Thea, W. 47th St. Evs. 


8:40 Mats. Wed. & Sat. 















YEAR— 
Marching On! 


LIFE WITH FATHER 


America’s Most Beloved Comedy 
EMPIRE THEATRE, B’way 40 ST. 
Eves 8:40. Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:40 























OUTRAGEOUS FORTUNE, Rose Frank- 
en’s new play, 
includes Elsie Ferguson 
Ouspenskaya. (Gilbert Miller) 


A CONNECTICUT YANKEE, revival of 
the Rodgers-Hart musical hit of 1927-28, 
with revised book, some added new tunes, 
and John C. Wilson staging. 
Rodgers) 

WINGED VICTORY, 
tacle show about the 
the author with sets by 


(Moss Hart) 
LOVERS AND 


Smith. Katharine 
and Guthrie McClintic will direct. 
arine Cornell and John C. Wilson 


THE VOICE OF THE TURTLE, written 
and directed by John van Druten, with 
Marg — Sullavan and Elliott Nugent. 

(Alfree 1 de Liagre, Jr. 


STORM OPERATION, play about the 
North African invasion whose title and 
idea was suggested to Maxwell Anderson 
by General Eisenhower. Russell Lane 
will direct. (Playwrights’ Company) 


CARMEN JONES, Oscar Hammerstein 2d 


adaptation of the Bizet opera for an all- 


Air Corps, staged by 
Harry Horner. 


FRIENDS, by Dodie 
Cornell heads the cast, 
Kath- 


Negro cast. Scenery, Howard Bay; cos- 
tumes, Raoul Péne du _ Bois; dances, 
Eugene Loring; staging, Hassard Short. 


(Billy Rose) 


MEXICAN HAYRIDE, musical comedy 
by Cole Porter with a Herbert and Doro- 
thy Fields book and Bobby Clark. Has- 
sard Short directs. (Michael Todd) 


A BELLE HELENE, tke Offenbach op- 
eretta adapted by John Meehan Jr. and 
Gottfried Reinhz irdt, with music arranged 
and directed by Erich Wolfgang Korngold. 
Max Reinhardt will supervise. (Max Rein- 
hardt) 


ON THE SCREEN 


CLAUDIA, a satisfying film version of 
Rose Franken's stage success. With Dor- 
othy McGuire of the Broadway cast and 
Robert Young as David. Directed by 
Edmund Goulding. (Twentieth Century- 
Fox) 

THE CONSTANT NYMPH, Edmund 

Goulding again as director, with Joan 

Fontaine sensitive as the Nymph and 

Charles Boyer as the seductive Louis. 

(Warners) 


FOR WHOM THE BELL TOLLS, techni- 
color version of the Hemingway novel 
with a Dudley Nichols script and Sam 


Akim 


Ingrid Bergman, Katina Paxinou, 
(Para- 


Tamiroff head an excellent cast. 
mount) 


HOLY MATRIMONY, Monty Woolley 
and Gracie Fields in a deft and literate 
version of Arnold Bennett's Buried Alive, 


Nunnally Johnson and directed by John 
Stahl. (Twentieth Century-Fox) 


JOHNNY COME LATELY, the first pro- 
duction of the brothers Cagney, starring 
actor Jimmy and Grace George in a charm- 
ing and skillful period piece. (United 
Artists) 


LET’S FACE IT! with Bob Hope in a hila- 
rious movie only remotely related to the 
stage original. (Paramount) 


THIS IS THE ARMY, Irving Berlin’s 
soldier show in tec hnicolor with added 
Hollywood touches in plot, cast and pro- 





duction. (Warners) 


which she will stage. Cast | 
and = Maria | 


(Richard | 


Moss Hart’s spec- | 


Wood as producer-director. Gary Cooper, | 


produced and written for the screen by | 





ln ~ 
“The funniest show we've seen in three 
years.” 

— Walter Winchell 
“A klickeroo.. 


. immensely funny.” 
— Coleman, Mirror 


MAX GORDON presents 
The Funniest Play in Town 


THE 
DOUGHGIRLS 


by JOSEPH FIELDS 
Staged by GEORGE S. KAUFMAN 
LYCEUM Thea., 45th St. E. of B’way. CH. 4-4256 
EVGS. 8:40. MATS. WED. & SAT., 2:40 
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“Sey eueEEeUrrrrrrry: 


For Victory 


BUY 
UNITED 
STATES 

WAR 
BONDS 
AND 
STAMPS 





*'We cannot have all we want if our 
soldiers and sailors are to have all 
| they need.” 


| — Franklin D. Roosevelt 





ERK KKKKKKKKKKEK 


Lillian Hell- 
anti-Nazi play tran- 
director, Herman 
others of the 
(Warners 


WATCH ON THE 
man’s forthright 
| scribed by its stage 


RHINE, 


Shumlin, with Paul Lukas, 
original cast, and Bette Davis. 


Recommended on earlier lists: 

ACTION IN THE NORTH ATLANTIC 

MISSION TO MOSCOW (Warners) 

THE MOON IS DOWN (Twentieth Century-Fox) 

THE OX-BOW INCIDENT (Twentieth Century- 
Fox) 

THE RUSSIAN STORY (Artkino) 

STAGE DOOR CANTEEN (United Artists) 

THIS LAND IS MINE (RKO) 


(Warners) 
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JOHN GIELGUD as Valentine in the ‘terrific ten minutes’ of his scene of 
comic madness, the climax of Congreve’s raffish masterpiece, Love for Love, 
now playing in London. Behind him are Leon Quartermaine as Mr. Scandal 
and Cecil Trouncer as Sir Sampson. Facing him in abject terror is D. J. 
Williams as Buckram. Max Adrian as Jeremy holds the door. 
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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


MORE AND BETTER HOUSES 
FOR BROADWAY—BOB HOPE’S 
CHALLENGE—SHUBERTS VS. PM 

F BROADWAY is at the moment pro- 
I ducing no new plays of outstanding 
worth, it is doing phenomenal box-office 
business with long-run successes and spec- 
tacular revivals. There is talk, pleasant 
to the ears of real-estate operators, of 
theatre shortages, of the possibility of 
restoring theatres, long lost to living 
actors, to their former legitimate uses. 
It is none too soon to think about the 
theatre of the future. England is plan- 
ning the rebuilding of London and 
though New York has been fortunate 
enough not to be devastated by German 
bombs, much of its theatre property is in 
sad disrepair. And much of it, indeed 
most of it, is fundamentally antiquated. 
It is time to think of the theatre in 
modern terms, to plan the new play- 
houses that will be built when ‘priorities’ 
is a forgotten word. Three major fac- 
tors should be kept in mind: the comfort 
of the audience, the efficiency of the 
stage, the economic soundness of the 
building as a whole. All this can now be 
done. Thanks to the efforts of a group of 
theatre experts brought together by the 
editor of THEATRE ARTS who met with 





PUTTING their heads together in a 
Wynn drawing above are Lorenz 
Hart and Richard Rodgers, one of 
whose earliest hit musicals, 4 Con- 
necticut Yankee, is getting ready for 
a return visit to Broadway in No- 
vember. Herbert Fields’ ‘generously 
jazzed’ version of the Mark Twain 
story is being brought up to date, 
Nat Karson is providing the new 
decor, and the famous team are 
adding some three new songs to the 
original score. Directed by John 
C. Wilson, the revival will have a 
mark to shoot at, a run of 418 per- 
formances back in 1927-28. 
e 

ON November 8 Life with Father 
will celebrate another birthday at 
the Empire Theatre. It begins its 
fifth year by grandly turning down 
a $600,000 offer for the film rights. 
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JUMPING the gun on his own Bal- 
let Theatre, Sol Hurok opened the 
dance season September Ig by bring- 
ing Katherine Dunham and her com- 
pany to the Martin Beck theatre in 
a ‘tropical revue’. During a long 
sojourn in Hollywood, the Dunham 
dancers have acquired some fine 
new performers and lost some old; 
they have come under influences 
that range from the modern dance 
to Hollywood’s penchant for glitter 
and gag. Not every course on their 
‘tropical’ menu satisfied but the sum 
was a feast. 

The Ballet Theatre opened at 
the Metropolitan Opera House on 
October 10 with three new works 
on its fall schedule: Leonide Mas- 
sine’s Mademoiselle Angot, another 
Paris piece of the Offenbach pe- 
riod with music arranged by Efrem 
Kurtz from Lecocq’s operetta tunes, 
decor by Mstislav Doboujinsky; a 
‘Russian spectacle’, Fair at Soro- 
chinsk, devised by David Lichine 
from the Moussorgsky opera, with 
costumes and sets by Nicholas Remi- 
soff; and Antony Tudor’s Dim Lustre 
to the idea and the music of Rich- 
ard Strauss’s ‘Burlesca’, decor by 
the Motleys. The revivals include a 
restaged Slavonika and the Nut- 
cracker Pas de Deux. 

The winter will bring several new 
Martha Graham works, among them 
Deaths and Entrances, a Bronté-in- 
spired dance drama that had its 
premiére at Bennington College last 
summer. The Studio Theatre opens 
its season in December with the 
premiére of Doris Humphrey’s Jn- 
quest. In January, Hanya Holm and 
company bring to the Central High 
School of Needle Trades Orestes and 
the Furies, composed last summer at 
Colorado College. And the season 
will see the New York debuts, off 
Broadway, of two new ballet groups: 
George Balanchine’s American Con- 
cert Ballet and Mia Slavenska’s new 
company, now on tour. 
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members of the Committee of Architects 
and the Merchants’ Association which 
sponsored the bill, the new City Building 
Code did away with many handicaps of 
the old codes and cleared the way for 
“modern, flexible, beautiful, profitable 
theatres’ (see THEATRE ARTS, December, 
1935, January and February, 1936). One 
of the theatre’s heaviest handicaps at 
present is the frightful weight of rent 
which every production must carry. 
Though footlights may be lit for only a 
few weeks or months a year, the show 
that comes into a theatre must pay year- 
round costs on the most expensive real 
estate in the world. The situation is 
fantastic; the new code makes it unnec- 
essary. A vital element in a more sane 
business future for the American theatre, 
the New York City Building Code should 
be the favorite reading of all forward- 
looking producers and owners of theatre 


property. 


O OTHER star of stage, radio or 
N screen who has played for the 
armed forces overseas speaks with more 
authority than Bob Hope. It is not that 
he and his three companions, the first 
Camp Shows unit to play Sicily, have 
edged any closer to danger or put their 
lives any more often in jeopardy. Their 
courage, their donhomie under fire have 
been duplicated by others time and 
again. The thing is that Bob Hope has 
taken the war assignment as his major 
job. It was of him that John Steinbeck 
wrote from England: ‘This man drives 
himself and is driven. It is impossible to 
see how he can do so much, can cover so 
much ground, can work so hard and can 
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be so effective. He works month after 
month at a pace that would kill most 
people. Moving about the country in 
camps, airfields, billets, supply depots 
and hospitals, you hear one thing con- 
sistently, Bob Hope is coming, or Bob 
Hope has been here. . . . Because he 
broadcasts, he cannot use the same show 
more than a few times. He must, in the 
midst of his rushing and playing, build 
new shows constantly. If he did this for 
a while and then stopped and took a rest 
it would be remarkable, but he never 
rests. And he has been doing this ever 
since the war started. . . . He has made 
some kind of contract with himself and 
with the men that nobody, least of all 
Hope, could break.’ 

On his return from the most recent 
trip to the fighting fronts, Bob Hope was 
interviewed by the press. If he had his 
way about it, he said, every Hollywood 
‘name’ that could possibly be corralled 
would be channeled into the USO over- 
seas route. “I never realized how badly 
they need us until I got into North 
Africa and into Sicily. It does some- 
thing to you, when a bunch of boys step 
out of a bomber which they have just 
brought back safely from a successful 
raid. You’ve never seen happier faces. 
And what are they thinking about? Only 
the show that we’re ready to put on for 
them. They are plenty hep, too. They 
want the latest gags . . . and make sure 
they’re funny, because they’re the one 
audience in the world that counts.’ 


HE latest skirmish in the long-drawn 
battle between producers and drama 
critics was the exclusion of Louis Kro- 


FILM NOTES: Among this fall’s 
champions at the film box-offices 
are such former Broadway hit plays 
and musicals as Watch on the Rhine 
(Warners), Claudia (20th Century- 
Fox) with Dorothy McGuire in 
her stage role, Best Foot Forward 
(MGM) with Red Skelton, and Let’s 
Face It (Paramount), which replaces 
Danny Kaye’s with Bob Hope’s 
brand of zany comedy. Arsenic and 
Old Lace (Warners) will doubtless 
join these winners shortly... . 
From Mexico City comes word that 
Louis B. Mayer, Walt Disney and 
James A. Fitzpatrick have been 
decorated with the Aztec eagle, 
highest award of the Mexican gov- 
ernment, for their contribution to 
neighborly understanding through 
the motion picture. Foreign Minis- 
ter Ezequiel Padilla pinned the 
medals on the film men, Variety re- 
ports. . . . Free China evidently is 
willing to allow its allies to hold 
up the purely entertainment end 
for its enthusiastic moviegoers. Chi- 
na’s three film production studios, 
operating under government control, 
are devoting themselves primarily 
to educational films, according to a 
U. S. Department of Commerce 
survey of the Chinese film industry 
at war. The Chinese Film Studio 
specializes in newsreels and edu- 
cationals for the general public. 
China Film Studio does films for the 
Army. Educational Film Studio, es- 
tablished in 1940, is turning out 
shorts for distribution in schools. 
. . . Gabriel Pascal, who gained 
George Bernard Shaw’s consent to 
film Pygmalion and Major Barbara 
— and obtained his active coopera- 
tion as well — is back in London to 
put The Doctor’s Dilemma and Viv- 
ien Leigh in front of the camera. 
... For the modest sum of one 
dollar a year, a diet of 300 films can 
be enjoyed at the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art, if one is able to qualify for 
the Artist’s Membership fee. 
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THE Philadelphia Art Alliance is 
putting together an exhibit of the 
work of professional stage and cos- 
tume designers which will include 
some two-score representatives of 
today’s Broadway, Tributary and 
European theatres. Each artist is 
contributing an average of fifteen 
pieces: sketches of sets and costumes, 
stage photographs, models, masks, 
oil paintings and actual costumes. 
One room will be given over to 
photographs and sketches of Army 
shows, contributed by the Special 
Service Division. Planned by James 
Kirk Merrick, the exhibit will run 
from November 1 to December 11. 

oy 
TRY to keep pace with plans for 
operetta revivals or new names un- 
der which old operettas sport. Latest 
report on the New York front is 
a projected production of Robert 
Stolz’s Two Hearts in Three-Quarter 
Time, which Broadway has seen 
only in the screen adaptation. And 
from San Francisco comes word of 
a version of Die Fledermaus which 
went the New Opera’s Rosalinda 
one better, calling it Rose Masque. 
Stewart Chaney sets the stage. 

2s 
WITH the appointment of Harry 
Friedgut as Managing Director, New 
York’s City Center of Music and 
Drama gets under way. A Canadian 
by birth, Mr. Friedgut comes to 
New York from Newark, New Jer- 
sey, where he initiated the Stadium 
Concerts of the Essex County Sym- 
phony Society eight years ago and 
since 1938 has been managing direc- 
tor of the Griffith Music Foundation, 
whose first grand opera festival he 
supervised last year. 

e 
LYNN FONTANNE and Alfred 
Lunt are in London. They plan to 
appear in Robert Sherwood’s There 
Shall Be No Night, in a somewhat 
re-written form, and in that old 
favorite, Molnar’s The Guardsman. 
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nenberger from Shubert shows. It was 
not Mr. Kronenberger’s first-night stric- 
tures that caused New York’s leading 
theatre owners and prolific producers to 
drop PM from their first-night list — 
many managements have resorted to 
this form of discipline from time to time, 
a recent instance being James Agate’s 
exclusion from certain London theatres. 
The quarrel of the Messrs. Shubert with 
PM concerned the repeated slap con- 
tained in their daily listing of Broad- 
way plays. A first-night review might be 
forgotten and forgiven. Indeed it usually 
is, unless it is flattering — in which case 
the producer uses it as his most effective 
advertising medium. But the daily slam, 
that is the unforgivable sin. Nor is it an 
entirely consistent practice. The movie 
listing in PM carries no such invidious 
remarks. It only approves; the theatre 
column condemns as well. Since James F. 
Reilly, speaking for the League of N. Y. 
Theatres, brought the point to PM’s 
attention, PM decided to do a little 
movie condemning as well, but this does 
not solve a curious paradox: the theatre, 
in its present diminished stature, suffers, 
if suffer it does, from a higher standard 
of criticism than the movies. In the old 
days when New York saw not infre- 
quently three or four plays opening on a 
single evening, many a show slipped into 
town with no more critical appraisal 
than a B or C picture rates. Today all 
the critics in town turn out in full force 
for every opening. The result is that 
very powerful guns are trained on insig- 
nificant objectives with a resultant de- 
struction altogether out of proportion 
to the importance of the event. 











George Karger-Pix 


Norman Rose, Beatrice Straight and Beatrice de Neergaard in Land of Fame, 
Albert and Mary Bein’s play about Greek guerrilla fighters and the German 
oppressors. Frederick Fox designed the settings. Mr. Bein directed. 








OTHELLO DESIGN BY ROBERT EDMOND JONES 


A study for Desdemona’s bedchamber, made last year by Robert Edmond 
Jones. The central motif of the design is incorporated in the Cyprus setting 
that graces the Theatre Guild production of Othe//o. With Paul Robeson as 
the Moor and Margaret Webster as director, Othe/lo has been promised for 
New York ever since Cambridge and Princeton saw it two summers ago. 
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OTHELLO 


Othello confronts Cassio in the drunken brawl scene of the Theatre Guild 
production of Othello, set, costumed and lighted by Robert Edmond Jones. 
Margaret Webster has condensed and reordered the play into two acts and 
has gathered around the Othello of Paul Robeson José Ferrer’s Iago, Uta 
Hagen’s Desdemona, Edith King’s Bianca and James Monks’ Cassio. 








Alfredu Valente 
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BETTY FIELD and GEORGE LAMBERT, wife and aviator-husband in 
A New Life by Elmer Rice. A Playwrights’ Company production, the play is 
directed by the author in settings by Howard Bay which faithfully under- 
score the playwright’s meticulous study of hospital regime and provide a 
forum background for his observations on the meaning of the war. 














A New Season, 4 New Life 


Broadway in Review 


ROSAMOND GILDER 


Fe nearly thirty years Elmer Rice has been a potent force in the 
American theatre. He has upset traditions, defied conventions, 
fought oppression, advocated reforms, quarrelled with criticism and 
battled for unpopular, popular causes — all through the medium of 
an expert dramatic technique. Today this energetic champion of the 
democratic way is in the arena again, looking forward, as the title of 
his latest play indicates, to 4 New Life. The fact is in itself important, 
for Broadway has all too few playwrights concerned with anything 
but the fascinating process of damming the golden stream that flows 
down Broadway these days and deflecting some of its glittering ducats 
into ever-hungry box-offices. In the midst of the current carnival of 
musical shows and comedies Elmer Rice dares to talk of things that 
matter: the shape of things to come, the future of the new world which 
is being born in agony from the death throes of the old. 

The symbolism in Mr. Rice’s new play, produced by the Play- 
wrights’ Company of which he is a member (and directed by himself), 
is of the simplest. The new world with which he is concerned is repre- 
sented by a new life — a baby, born in this year of ungrace to a young 
radio actress and her aviator-husband. The angels of good and evil 
fight over the ultra-hygienic cradle of this atom of the future: the 
good represented by its mother and her friends, all hard-working, 
self-respecting, liberal-minded democrats, and the evil by its father’s 
family —rich, reactionary, domineering, determined to keep the 
baby safe for bigger and better business. The argument between the 
young mother and her parents-in-law, who arrive just as the baby is 
about to be born, is carried on in a series of hospital scenes that leave 
little to the imagination. Mr. Rice in this play, as in others of his 
devising, has been caught in a dilemma. On the one hand, his strong 
reportorial instinct, his minutely observant eyes have provided him 
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with a wealth of photographic detail to point up his description of 
locale and to vitalize his sketches of types. On the other, his concern 
with his thesis makes him handle his chief characters as puppets, 
motivated entirely by what he wishes to prove, not by any vital force 
within them. The result is that, with the exception of the young 
mother whose experience and personality the playwright has felt 
deeply, the characters in 4 New Life could just as well be labelled 
the Capitalist, the Liberal, the Weakling, the Doctor, as given more 
personalized names. In contrast to these walking formulae the bit 
characters in his play come to life, perhaps because their salient 
characteristics are also their whole contribution to the action. They 
do not have to undergo change and development or sustain conflict 
as must the protagonists of the play. 

In 4 New Life the realistic details of the place where the action 
of the play occurs seem to have had a particular fascination for Mr. 
Rice. All the hospital ritual is there: the trundling in and out of babies 
from nursery to private rooms, the bustle of arrivals and departures, 
the eternal cycle of fear and pain and triumph which the cold, austere 
walls of a maternity ward look down upon so indifferently. It is all 
very exact, often humorous, occasionally distressing, as in the scene 
of the actual birth of the baby. Whether this episode serves any dra- 
matic purpose, other than that of satisfying a rather horrified curi- 
osity, is questionable. Mr. Rice stages his accouchement in a different 
style from his other scenes. In this case he does not go in for the un- 
attractive accompanying details as did Christmas Eve, a play produced 
a few years ago which is chiefly memorable for its childbirth scene. 
In Mr. Rice’s ‘twilight zone’ only the mother’s head is visible. She is 
caught in a tunnel of pain into which occasionally a hand reaches 
bringing her succor, or a voice, coldly admonishing, penetrates. The 
resulting monologue, authentic as it may well be in its details, is both 
pitiful and tedious, hardly lightened by the occasional wisecracks 
with which Mr. Rice attempted to lighten the tension, and it fails 
utterly to convey the essence of that tremendous experience. The 
succeeding scene is far more moving. In it, the young wife, battered, 
exhausted, de-glamorized, is being wheeled back to her room and the 
news that her lost aviator-husband has returned safely is broken to 
her. Her brief, stark dialogue with him, his awe and wonder expressed 
by his halting words, his kiss on her forehead, the vision and exalta- 
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tion of the moment are poignantly conveyed in economical and 
thoroughly theatrical terms. Here Elmer Rice accomplishes his artist’s 
job of distilling and projecting the essential reality which lies behind 
the realistic appearance of things. 

Once the baby is safely born, Mr. Rice takes up his thesis about 
its fate and that of the whole future world in a running argument 
between the baby’s mother and its paternal grandparents, an argu- 
ment in which the father plays a confused and confusing part. Oddly 
enough Mr. Rice has abandoned his usual forthright construction and 
his willingness to tackle the scéne @ faire for a series of episodes that 
smack more of conventional family squabbles between overbearing 
in-laws and independent-minded young wives than of the graver 
issues with which it is really concerned. He never confronts his young 
aviator with his young liberal. This meeting takes place off-stage 
resulting in the conversion of the aviator to his wife’s views and 
providing the play with a happy ending, but is not witnessed by the 
audience. Nor is the belligerently reactionary father ever brought 
effectively face to face with the reforming liberal or the reformed son. 
This avoidance of direct combat weakens the argument, reducing it 
mainly to clichés on one side and wisecracks on the other. Yet in spite 
of Mr. Rice’s avoidance of debate, the play moves slowly and wordily 
nor does the lift given it by Betty Field’s playing supply sufficient 
impetus to overcome a certain lag in interest. 

Her performance is, however, a luminous element in the proceed- 
ings. Miss Field has an engaging, fresh personality, a round face lit 
with smiles, a nice sense of phrasing. Since she was last seen on Broad- 
way in Elmer Rice’s Flight to the West she has developed her comedy 
technique, or rather 4 New Life provides her with opportunities for its 
use which were not so much in evidence in her previous assignments in 
Two on an Island and Flight to the West. The role of young wife and 
mother, which she is playing for Mr. Rice both on stage and off, is an 
ingratiating one which she handles with skill. As playwright and direc- 
tor Mr. Rice has given her the difficult task of carrying the pivotal role 
of the play from the static confines of bed and chair. With these as 
focal points, Mr. Rice moves his pawns about with his usual directorial 
skill. He has as always an expert cast: Walter N. Greaza and Merle 
Maddern handle the poisonous plutocrats mercilessly; John Ireland is 
the young ‘radical’; Ann Thomas does a vital and amusing ‘bit’ as the 
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tough and golden-hearted girl friend, and Blaine Cordner is solidly 
kindly and capable as the doctor. Both the writing and the casting of 
the aviator and his ex-fiancée are less happy. Mr. Rice seems unable 
to visualize as believable human beings those younger inhabitants of 
Park Avenue who appear from time to time in his plays and for that 
reason he casts them inadequately. The fiancée, played by Joan Wet- 
more, might have stepped out of Vogue but never out of any three-di- 
mensional building. The character is incredibly stiff and artificial, 
while the aviator, played by George Lambert with plenty of good looks 
and a pleasing voice, is less stereotyped but equally unconvincing. 


If 4 New Life does not add greatly to Mr. Rice’s stature as a play- 
wright it does add considerably to the season’s stature, which up to 
its advent had little to show on its non-musical side beyond the advent 
of Elisabeth Bergner in an undistinguished play, The Two Mrs. Car- 
rolls. Plays such as Those Endearing Young Charms and Murder With- 
out Crime made very little ripple on its surface. The latter, staged, pro- 
duced and performed by Bretaigne Windust, was an English thriller 
by J. Lee Thompson in the category of The Two Mrs. Carrolls and An- 
gel Street but without the virtues that redeemed these two. Elisabeth 
Bergner’s virtuoso — and almost solo — performance in the Martin 
Vale melodrama brings that play of a murderous husband and his two 
would-be victims into focus as a brilliant starring vehicle; Angel Street 
as played by Judith Evelyn and Leo Carroll in close harmony with the 
entire cast is excellent, all-around entertainment. Murder Without 
Crime, because it did not achieve the superlative either in individual 
performance or group effect, fell below the mark where machine-made 
playwriting can be accepted by an even mildly discriminating public. 

The plot of Murder Without Crime was ingenious enough and 
though it derived much from Rope’s End and other mental-torture 
melodramas, it had a final, hair-raising twist of its own that provided 
the kind of psychic shock such plays are built for. It would make an 
amusing winter evening’s game to ascertain whether its lack of out- 
standing success was due to the fact that it violated certain of those 
basic rules of playwriting which Howard Lindsay laid down in his 
discussion of the subject last winter. Mr. Lindsay pointed out that 
the author who fails to engage the interest of his audience in his char- 
acters, or who, once having engaged it, fails to satisfy it, will also fail at 
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the box-office. No character in Murder Without Crime could inspire 
anything but dislike or contempt, but when, through the operation of 
that profound instinct which makes the onlooker side with the hunted 
rather than the hunter, a certain amount of sympathy was aroused in 
the contemptible little squirt who was the play’s ‘hero’, the audience’s 
desire to have him escape was frustrated at the last moment by his in- 
volvement in a second, and this time actual, murder from which there 
was obviously no escape. The note was perhaps too grimly discordant 
even for those who enjoy their horror strong. At any rate, in spite of 
the efforts of its producer-director-actor and of Henry Daniell, who 
moved with suave and sinister calm through its hectic passages, Mur- 
der Without Crime failed to rival its fellow English thrillers now play- 
ing on Broadway. It left the road clear for Gypsy Rose Lee’s murder- 
ous high jinks and for a variety of other grizzly numbers promised for 
future production. 


Vaudeville, like Charles the Second and that other fabulous invalid, 
the theatre, is an unconscionable time a-dying. There has been an al- 
most continuous dirge over its lamented corpse for these twenty years, 
yet should an addict of pre-1914 days return to New York today, he 
might well be more surprised by what has survived than astonished at 
inevitable changes. Contemplating the convulsions through which this 
unfortunate world has passed since the turn of the century, weighing 
the dislocating effect on minds and mores of two World Wars, of in- 
numerable revolutions, of catastrophic inflations and panics, it is awe- 
inspiring to realize that not only are babies born much as usual, as Mr. 
Rice’s drama indicates, but that Bert Wheeler is still munching sand- 
wiches and brushing up the stage in forlorn splendor of top hat and 
dressing gown, that Smith and Dale are still doing that goofy skit in 
the doctor’s office as of old, that Willie Howard is embroiled, with 
devastating effect, in half-a-dozen different languages and in the 
cracks and dodges of Orpheum circuit days. 

The three new vaudeville shows of the early season (for they are 
vaudeville by whatever fancy name they may be called — ‘ Revuesical 
Story’, ‘Intimate Musical Revue’ or what have you) are based on the 
theory that it is too bad to let good talent go to waste during those 
early hours of the evening, say 8:45 to 11, when nightclubs are not 
open. They lean heavily on the seasoned japes of the older comics or 
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on the more serious offering of an Ethel Waters or a Rose Brown. They 
are weakest in the discovery of new talent, particularly in the comic 
line, a fact which may well be attributed to the lack of the old vaude- 
ville wheels which were such severe and effective proving grounds for 
the older comedians. Young talents crop up mainly in the dancing 
field, Georgie Tapps providing much variety and aesthetic delight in 
My Dear Public and two youngsters, Jere McMahon and Billie Worth, 
relieving the general mediocrity of Bright Lights of 1944. Georgie 
Tapps played the lead in the road company of George Abbott’s Pa/ 
Joey, succeeding Gene Kelly in that exacting role, and he has since 
then developed his ballet-cum-hoofer technique. In My Dear Public 
he is allowed to exhibit his unusual terpsichorean gifts with very little 
reference to the odd doings which make up the particularly inane 
‘book’ of Irving Caesar’s show. 

Produced by Mr. Caesar, with songs as well as ‘story’ by that 
omnipresent gentleman, My Dear Public has its moments, particu- 
larly when Willie Howard, hair floating in the wind and craggy face 
upthrust, does his old and tried and tested vaudeville stuff — his im- 
personation of a slightly mad Russian, his attentive listening to Al 
Kelly’s frenzied double-talk, his plaintive, tuneless and disarming 
rendering of songs. There are, in addition, several spectacular produc- 
tion numbers and, rather surprisingly, in the midst of the whirl of 
Lucinda Ballard’s bright costumes, Felicia Sorel’s dances and the 
general noise and nonsense, a song by Rose Brown called ‘Color Line’ 
which shakes the rafters. Miss Brown is the Negro singer of operatic 
proportions who did such rousing justice to the role of Katisha in The 
Hot Mikado some years ago. She has a striking personality, and a vital- 
ity and force that break through the artificialities and meretriciousness 
around her with shattering effect. 

Laugh Time, this winter’s version of Show Time presented by Paul 
Small and Fred Finklehoffe, is also graced by an interval of rich pleas- 
ure when in the second half of this oldtime vaudeville bill Ethel 
Waters comes out to do her turn. Miss Waters sings a number of songs 
in straight concert style, standing beside the piano in all the quiet 
dignity and nobility which is hers. Yet there seemed to be something 
lacking, even when she presented such well-loved numbers as ‘Taking 
a Chance on Love’ and the medley of all the songs she has helped to 
make popular. For the full development of Miss Waters’ talents she 
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needs the theatre setting. The processes of characterization develop 
and enlarge her vocal potential. She needs presentation, not neces- 
sarily a whole play written around her, as in Cadin in the Sky, but the 
kind of presentation that Yvette Guilbert could provide for herself on 
a bare stage with a single property — a scarf or a pair of long black 
gloves. The pleasure Miss Waters provides in Laugh Time is chiefly 
the pleasure of remembered things. Laugh Time is, indeed, largely 
reminiscent. Here are Buck and Bubbles once more tapping with 
magic fingers on the piano and equally magic feet on the floor — the 
long and the short of it as engagingly inconsequential as ever. Here is 
Bert Wheeler, ever wistful and unhappy under his high hat, sparring 
with Frank Fay and whispering confidences about the miserliness of 
the management, as he has done for many a long year. Here, pre- 
dominantly, is Frank Fay, with his suave understatement, his succes- 
sion of coats, his pointless tales that lead breathlessly to a climax 
never achieved. 

Laugh Time is vaudeville unadorned. There are even the dogs — 
getting rather nervy and bored with the proceedings. Dogs, evidently, 
have not the staying power of humans and the Bricklayers show more 
signs of being fed up with the ‘endless iteration’ of their routine after 
a mere few seasons’ performances than Bert Wheeler or Willie Howard 
after half a lifetime. Bright Lights of 1944 was vaudeville with all the 
trimmings. It had an amorphous ‘book’ which, like My Dear Public, 
was concerned with the process of staging a revue. In bothshow s, re- 
hearsal scenes, talent try-outs, struggles with backers and producers 
provided frames for vaudeville turns. Bright Lights brought James 
Barton briefly back to the stage of the Forrest theatre where he had 
been playing Jeeter Lester for the last decade or two. Together with 
Smith and Dale he represented the older vaudeville tradition, while 
the rest of the cast, Frances Williams, Jayne Manners, the young 
dancers McMahon and Worth and John Kirby’s swing band indicated 
the type of song-and-dance the nightclubs are developing. 


With practically all the theatres on Broadway occupied, new shows 
are waiting for old shows to take to the road. In the interval, Porgy 
and Bess returned for a short but deservedly brilliant run. The pro- 
duction, when it reopened in New York, showed no signs of wear and 
tear due to its cross-country travelling. Todd Duncan was in fine 
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form, very much at ease in his part, singing freely and gaily. The new 
Bess, Etta Moten, is from the acting point of view better suited to the 
role — more tough and racy — than Anne Brown who created it, 
while Alma Hubbard, the new Serena, sings her spirituals with inten- 
sity and fire, with perhaps a harsher attack than Ruby Elzy but with 
no less understanding and feeling. Edward Matthews as Jake, Warren 
Coleman as Crown, Avon Long as Sportin’ Life are as excellent as 
ever, while the whole performance moves with authority and ease 
under Alexander Smallens’ baton. Revisiting Porgy and Bess, one is 
struck by the fact that here, as in Ok/ahoma!, something genuine and 
permanent has been added to the American repertory. Both are based 
on characteristic folk rhythms and idioms; both are the restatement 
of these basic forms in theatre terms. Though totally different in 
method and approach, both have qualities that transcend the limita- 
tions of Broadway and relate these major works of their composers to 
that larger world of feeling and experience which has its roots in the 
American soil. 

The phenomenal success, both practical and critical, of these two 
productions emphasizes the fact that the theatre does well to return 
occasionally to its source material, the folk ways, the living people, 
the spontaneous forms that are hammered out by the conflicts of 
living. Playwrights, and producers as well, have a tendency to cling to 
a tried theatrical formula — to follow a Rope’s End with a Murder 
Without Crime, to trot out the old gags as well as the older comics, to 
work and overwork the stencils of success. Perhaps the war by tearing 
the playwright away from Broadway, by sending him to training 
camps and aviation schools, by catapulting him overseas on a variety 
of unexpected missions will bring him back with a fresh grasp of the 
living scene. If it does, his temporary absence from Times Square will 
be a permanent gain to the theatre. In the meanwhile Porgy and Bess 
and Oklahoma! both are here to remind us that there is such a thing 
as a dynamic American art. 
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LAUGH TIME 


Three veterans of the vaudeville stage Frank Fay, Bert Wheeler and Felix 

in another seasonal reincarnation of a supposedly dead art. Dry narrator 
of long, pointless and uproarious tales, Frank Fay also serves augh Time as 
its master of ceremonies. Bert Wheeler munches a sandwich this time instead 
of an apple, with equal if diverse satisfaction to the midriff regions of himself 
and his audience. Felix is a star member of the Bricklayers, who have per- 
formed their dog act from time immemorial. 


Charles M. Hiller 








John Vickers 





A MOMENT of action from one of the thirty-two scenes of Tom Arnold’s 
spectacular War and Peace described by Ashley Dukes herewith. The picture 
shows a section of the scenic structure devised by Hein Heckroth to sustain 
the weight of Tolstoy’s epic. Julius Gellner directed the play which was 
adapted by Robert Lucas from Constance Garnett’s translation. 


























Tolstoy in London 


The English Scene 


ASHLEY DUKES 


O ME this August night of 1943, the London opening of War and 

Peace spreads out a panorama not only of Tolstoy’s novel and 
Napoleon’s and Hitler’s campaigns but also of the few triumphs and 
manifold failures of what we have called theatre art during our pres- 
ent century. In perspective and by comparison this is not so small a 
matter as it may seem; for without theatre art how is anything on the 
scale of greatness to be staged at all? How are we to follow even this 
one of the dozen stage plays that can be made of a masterpiece? 

Admittedly the imagination and resource of last century’s theatre 
were unequal to such a task. No creative directors had yet learned 
how to handle the new machinery of light and architecture. Prophets 
like Appia and Craig were trying to show how such things might be 
done, but in the early 1g00’s they found few listeners. At that time 
Stanislavsky of the Moscow Art Theatre was crowning his work by 
successive productions of Chekhov, the one dramatist in whom natu- 
ralism became truly an art form. The Reinhardt of the Deutsches 
Theater, who was still a pioneer, had borrowed many good ideas from 
the prophets and added a vital showmanship of his own. 

These were just the beginnings of what we hoped might become a 
new theatre movement. Nothing of consequence, except the writing of 
intellectual drama, was happening in France or Britain. America, 
having a distant but clear view of the European scene, was more aware 
than Western Europe of the possibilities of stagecraft but had scarcely 
begun to make original experiments of her own. The movement was 
there all the same. People talked and wrote books about it. The 
technicians worked to perfect its devices. By 1910 everybody believed 
that not only drama but theatre was being moulded afresh. But every- 
thing depended on new material from the playwright, as well as the 
director’s creative imagination in the new art of dramatic production. 
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As in life, so on the stage, the problem was the control of the ma- 
chine by the mind of man that had brought it into being. Theatre re- 
quired a spirit and a purpose, without which its new scenic and light- 
ing endowment would be as empty of effect as the traps and flying 
devices of earlier times. And now, after forty years of the new theatre 
movement which have also been forty years of movies, we who sit 
waiting for the rise of the curtain on War and Peace may well ask 
ourselves — what has actually been accomplished? Has there been a 
rebirth of the stage, or even a revolution? Will anything that has hap- 
pened to the stage since 1900 (apart from the work of the dramatist) 
be significant in dramatic history? 

The audience tonight is fairly representative of European talent, 
indeed one could easily imagine oneself to be in Vienna or at the 
Salzburger Festspiele. But we note in taking our seats that the 
proscenium arch is a deadline of this presentation. The play is not 
going to spill over into the auditorium as we had half expected and as 
convention almost required not long ago. Gilbert Miller had recently 
planned, with Erwin Piscator, a War and Peace in which Pierre as a 
single Chorus of the drama was to occupy one of the stage boxes, from 
which he was to sally onto the stage to take his occasional part in the 
action. This project had dramatic justification, for Pierre is truly the 
character through whose eyes the drama of Tolstoy’s novel is seen. 
Pierre is the eternal Hamlet whose contemplative mind ponders the 
riddle of human will and deed. 

But we have seen enough incursions of the stage into the audito- 
rium to be suspicious of their effect. There are other ways of dramatiz- 
ing the story and of interpreting what Pierre sees. There is the device 
of the narrator, which Copeau used in The Prothers Karamazov; and 
there is a narrator in the list of characters of the present play. Any 
imaginative method will prove workable, either within or without 
the proscenium frame, that brings the main characters of Tolstoy 
near enough to us to be recognized and understood. The dramatiza- 
tion will stand or fall by that and not by sequences of scenes which 
are grouped under such headings as The Invasion, The Battle of 
Borodino, Napoleon in Moscow, and The Liberation. All these 
happenings are described in War and Peace, but they are not the core 
and substance of the Tolstoyan tale. They are vital episodes in the 
lives of Pierre, Andrey and Natasha, just as today’s war and to- 
morrow’s peace are episodes in our own lives. The only lasting lesson 
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is what individual humanity learns from them. Yes, individual hu- 
manity, in spite of the totalitarians of every sort. 

And now the curtain rises to the tune of good recorded music, and 
we are able to survey the architectural plan. It is Elizabethan in 
sweep and construction, consisting as it does of curved double stair- 
ways leading up from the stage level to a platform, flanked itself by 
more stairways on either side. Below the platform, and enclosed by the 
lower stairs, is a recess about a man’s height which can serve as hut, 
tent on battlefield, or other necessary feature of the action. It can also 
serve as doorway, and on either side of it are benches. There are side 
entrances below as well as above. Curtains can be drawn across the 
foreground of the upper stage or platform. In its background is a 
transparency, and still further back is a screen taking the place of a 
painted backcloth, on which scenes can be projected by magic- 
lantern slides. Technicians will note that this method of replacing 
painted canvas scenery has made a great advance. The projection used 
to require a space between lantern and screen much deeper than any 
theatre could command between its backcloth and back wall; but this 
difficulty has now been overcome by a prismatic or reflector device 
that gives a satisfactory focus. Another advance has been made in the 
presentation of scenes by light transference from one part of the stage 
to another. This used to require a transparency covering the prosce- 
nium arch, if figures grouped in the blackout were to be efficiently 
concealed until their moment of illumination but here they remain 
hidden even in movement. Altogether the scene as constructed serves 
very well to present the cast of eighty and the thirty-two scenes of 
which the posters of the play not unjustifiably boast. 

For this the designer, Hein Heckroth, must take full marks. His 
slides in particular are beautifully painted and enlarge into vast 
scenic backgrounds always related in color and significance to the 
action passing before them. The direction of Julius Gellner must 
be judged by quite another test — its capacity to realize Tolstoy’s 
characters and maintain their stature, whatever part Napoleon and 
Kutusov may play in the drama. As for the text of Robert Lucas, we 
shall hope it is better than a synopsis of scenes forecasting a series of 
colored illustrations and political perversions of War and Peace. We 
shall also hope that Tom Arnold, the impresario of the play, is justified 
in his xenophilia, or belief that foreigners can do everything best for 
the stage. This pleasant English inclination was never more wide- 
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spread than now — although actually it would be hard to name a 
middle-European theatre artist, outside the ranks of the acting 
profession, who has managed hitherto to achieve anything an English- 
man could not have done. Heckroth is now an exception; his work 
stands out from a very commonplace production playing unashamedly 
to the political gallery of the moment. 

For between a Prologue and Epilogue set in a Moscow anti-aircraft 
battery of 1941 we see precisely thirty full-page illustrations in color 
of Tolstoy-cum-popular-melodrama. And this although David Daw- 
son’s Pierre transcends a slight physique and gives a satisfying in- 
tellectual impression of the man; although Henry Oscar reads his 
narrator’s part with true feeling; although Peter Illing presents an 
impressive Napoleon and Frederick Valk makes Kutusov a rugged, 
convincing old monster. The director forgets that Napoleon and 
Kutusov make their dramatic effect because it is expected and pre- 
pared; history has done the dramatist’s work for him. For the one, 
defeat follows victory; for the other, victory follows defeat. All, 
therefore, is easy for the players. But who will prepare the fate of an 
Andrey, a Natasha, a Dolohov or a Platon? Tolstoy maybe, in count- 
less pages of a work that is monumental without being flawless or 
aiming to be so. The adaptor must be a selector, and by what he 
selects he will be judged. It is quite possible to choose a popular 
melodrama out of the text; here is the very proof of it. It is also pos- 
sible for the director to make such a cardinal dramatic blunder as the 
bringing-on of Platon to tell his three-minute bedtime story, un- 
prepared as well as undesired, to an audience which has been in the 
theatre three hours already. A good actor attempts the task and is 
defeated as surely as Napoleon. Such instances abound in the text 
of the play and in its handling. 

In sum, War and Peace spreads out the panorama of our century’s 
theatre art very lamentably. Not for lack of money or any material 
resource, not even for lack of good players in a capital which draws 
upon the talent of a dozen countries, not for lack of an educated 
audience which is supporting several masterpieces now running, but 
simply for lack of the spirit that conquers the machine, this work of 
art fails today and will fail throughout the 300 or s00 nights that 
may be the time of its run. And where Stanislavsky and Reinhardt 
began, the stage must begin again. 
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MR. BOLFRY BY JAMES BRIDIE 


James Bridie’s latest contribution to the gaiety of dialectics presents the 
author, according to W. A. Darlington, at his enchanting best. ‘We can 
thank Mr. Bridie and maybe Beelzebub too’, another critic reports, ‘for giv- 
ing us, born of the dreariness that is Scots Calvinism, a most delectable 
devil.” The story of Mr. Bo/fry is little more than a frame for a witty and 
protracted argument on the nature of good and evil. The plot concerns a 
minister of the Free Kirk, Mr. McCrimmon (played by Alastair Sim, left 
above) whose home is briefly invaded by some of the younger generation. In 
their boredom and revolt against Mr. McCrimmon’s grim religiosity, the 
young people indulge in a bit of necromancy which succeeds liter ally i in rais- 
ing the devil. Mr. Bolfry (played by Raymond Lovell, right) appears in 


ministerial black and flowing tie and puts up an extremely subtle defense of 


the forces of evil. ‘Mr. Bridie’, Mr. Darlington continues, ‘has one of the 
most impish minds now engaged in our theatre. He has Barrie’s humor but 


with ten times the virility, so we might describe him as Barrie with a dash of 


whisky. In this play he proves his mettle and stature as a dramatist.’ 


John Vickers 





Fohn Vickers 








WATCH ON THE RHINE IN LONDON 


An overall view of Mrs. Farrelly’s Washington drawing room in Lillian Hell- 
man’s pre-Pearl Harbor play now running with great success in London. At 
the extreme left Betty Hardy as Anise leans over Bodo (Yvan Deley) work- 
ing at the desk. Diana Wynyard as Sara Muller, the part played Nees by 
Mady Christians and w hich Bette Davis has recreated in the moving picture 
version, sits on the sofa with Babette (Irmgard Spoliansky). Anton Wal- 
brook, whose interpretation of the role of Kurt Muller earned almost as flat- 
tering praises as Paul Lukas’ creation of the part (a performance Lukas re- 
peats with equal sensitivity in the film) sits at the piano playing for his son 
Joshua (Brian Nissen). Athene Seyler as Fanny Farrelly, the role created 
here with such edge by Lucile Watson, who also plays i in the movie, watches 
her son David F ‘arrelly (Peter Murray Hill) talking to the Nazi tool, Teck de 
Brancovis, standing, right, by the fireplace (Charles Goldner plays the role 
which George Coulouris handled so effectively on Broadway and in the film). 
The London production was directed by Emlyn Williams for H. M. Tennent, 
Ltd., the firm also responsible for John Gielgud’ s Love for Love and for no less 
than five other London hits, including Blithe Spirit. 

















Radio Showman 


Notes on William S. Paley 


JOHN K. HUTCHENS 


LonG Radio Row, which is a loose designation for all the places 
from coast to coast where radio people discuss their odd profes- 
sion, the Columbia Broadcasting System is known as William Samuel 
Paley’s network, and has been during the fifteen years since he became 
its president. He does not own it, and he is far from being the only 
brilliant executive who has been connected with it. But he dominates 
it. Unlike the head of any of the other three major networks, he per- 
sonally supervises both the business and artistic affairs of his organ- 
ization, and, in short, is his own man — the boss. In the involved 
hierarchy of network radio this is unusual. Generally speaking, a radio 
executive is concerned with the business or the art of the air, but not 
with both. As it happens, Paley is adept at each. 

On September 28, 1928, when Paley became president of CBS, at 
that time a curious organization of sixteen radio stations east of the 
Rocky Mountains, a moderately optimistic observer might have 
prophesied that he would find the going not easy. The Red and Blue 
Networks of the National Broadcasting Company, a subsidiary of 
the powerful Radio Corporation of America, were in firm possession 
of the biggest stations and the more desirable frequencies. Paley was 
very young — exactly twenty-seven years old; wealthy, to be sure, 
and intelligent, but untried in the new field into which he had just 
bought his way. Six months later his network had virtually doubled 
in size, and in 1929 its gross earnings were 270 percent above those of 
1928. Between 1929 and 1935, dark years for American business, it 
quadrupled its time sales and, despite its conservative management 
policy, more than quadrupled its net profits. Having caught up with 
and surpassed the Blue Network, it was a fighting competitor of the 
Red. In another eight years — as of 1943 — it comprised 135 stations 
and a Latin-American network of ninety-seven more, three short-wave 
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stations (now under lease to the Government), a frequency modula- 
tion station and a television station. Quite definitely, CBS — and 
Paley — had arrived. 

In part, and if one may be wise after the event, the Paley-CBS 
career developed as it did precisely because network radio in 1928 
was new and bewildering: so new that it had no real veterans and a 
newcomer could start on almost even terms in experience; so chaotic 
that it challenged imaginative, daring men. The game was wide open. 

Paley’s entrance into radio was almost fortuitous and therefore 
typical of the time. Upon his graduation from the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1922, he went into the cigar manufacturing business, 
becoming vice president in charge of advertising and production in a 
company headed by his father and uncle. In the summer of 1927, 
when young Paley was in Europe, the company experimented with 
radio advertising, with sales results that astonished him on his return. 
The majority stockholder in Columbia at that time was a family 
friend, Jerome Loucheim of Philadelphia, whose holdings he presently 
bought. Even then he was not sure that radio was a full-time job for 
him — he would devote a few days a week to his network, he thought, 
while making his real career in cigars. Within three months he was in 
full stride in the profession that was to make him what he now 
proudly calls himself, ‘a radio man’. 

Since those days radio has become a much more stable business, 
speaking a complex language of its own, already surrounded — and 
sometimes weighed down — by quick-growing traditions. In general 
it is money-minded because it has to be. Programs must be paid for 
by advertising revenue in lieu of a subsidized radio that American 
listeners show no sign of wanting. And, in the course of building its 
financial structure, it has developed some curious values. 

Throughout network radio as a whole, the ‘important’ men are 
usually the salesmen, the fellows who can swing a deal, and the engi- 
neers, who perform miracles as a matter of course. It is not their value 
but their preeminence that is open to question. For the odd fact is 
that what radio can offer the public — a program — frequently comes 
second, a sort of afterthought, although it is demonstrably true that 
a good program sells a product and a bad one does not. It is as if all 
the arrangements were made for marketing a new automobile before 
the automobile itself had been designed. In what may be called Paley’s 
philosophy of broadcasting, if that is not too ornate a term for what 
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would strike an outsider as mere common sense, the approach is 
otherwise. Under the name of Paley on the chart of CBS officials 
are the names of three vice-presidents to whom the rest of the organ- 
ization is immediately responsible; all but the program department, 
which reports directly to the president. 

From the beginning he has had this idea that the radio industry 
would do well to concentrate on its real point of contact with the 
public, the program. Within his own organization he has insisted upon 
it. With no background of showmanship, he is a showman. He is also 
a realist. The radio audience is not only enormous but heterogeneous, 
and the programs that would succeed must strike a popular note. It is 
not the showmanship of the theatre or the screen, where a play or a 
film can be infinitely polished; there is not time for that in a broad- 
casting day. Radio cannot specialize as its rivals do. Thus Paley in an 
interview in 1934: ‘Each broadcast must have a vital creative spark. 
It must appeal to either the emotions or the self-interest of the 
auditor, and not merely to his intellect, if it is to hold his attention. 
Listener interest is radio’s life-blood. We cannot, assuredly, calmly 
broadcast programs we think people ought to listen to if they know 
what is good for them and then go on happily unconcerned as to 
whether people listen or not.’ 

In saying this he was not slighting education on the air. On the 
contrary: “To radio’s democratic audience history must be made to 
seem not a recitation of facts and dates but rather a spyglass into the 
past where characters live again. Science must be discussed not as a 
series of abstract phenomena but as an answer to the daily needs of 
man in his struggle with his environment. Classic literature must 
become a living expression of today’s thought. Geography can be no 
mere description, but rather an actual experience of the world. Every 
listener, in short, must be made so aware of the direct application of 
this material to his own life that he listens as avidly as to sheer 
entertainment.’ 

Through the years he has come back repeatedly in articles and 
speeches to this insistence on making radio attractive to the final 
judge, the listener. ‘Experience has . . . taught us that one of the 
quickest ways to bore the American audience is to deal with art for 
art’s sake, or to deify culture and education merely because they are 
worthy gods. Interest of the general American audience in the arts, 
the sciences, the humanities in general, goes only hand in hand with 
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a passionate interest in the direct application of all these to living 
what has been called the full and more abundant life.’ ‘To the limit 
of public acceptance the broadcaster must be willing that the listener 
shall be exposed to all kinds of ideas on all kinds of subjects. It is his 
technical job to see that they are competently and interestingly 
presented, because otherwise a twist of the dial renders his medium 
sterile.’ ‘The sovereign right of every listener in America to snap the 
switch and shut off his radio or to shift his dial from one station to 
another has been the greatest single factor in radio’s onward march.’ 

Since many programs are assembled by advertising agencies, the 
networks serving only as the medium for transmission, neither CBS 
nor the other major chains exercise direct control over the production 
of certain big sponsored shows. Nor does Paley believe that the 
agencies should be eliminated and the whole production job be done 
by the broadcasters. What he asks of the latter is more creativeness, 
a greater share in the control over what the public hears; or, as he 
told the National Association of Broadcasters in a speech last April, 
‘a change in our own stature and prestige as program builders. I want 
the advertiser and his agent to lean on us more than they have, and 
I am convinced that they will, whenever they are invited to by a 
broadcaster with a strong program-building organization.’ Under the 
Paley regime the best of the CBS sustaining (non-commercial) 
programs have been of distinctive merit, both before and after he took 
direct charge of programming two years ago: the Columbia Workshop, 
which contributed to the development of such writer-directors as 
Norman Corwin, Irving Reis and William N. Robson; the Columbia 
School of the Air of the Americas, which during the school season goes 
into thousands of classrooms in the United States and Canada; The 
Man Behind the Gun, the finest of radio war dramas, first produced 
by Columbia and later sold to a sponsor (an example of what Paley 
meant by the advertiser ‘leaning’ on the broadcaster); Let’s Pretend, 
the most widely honored of children’s programs; People’s Platform, 
a discussion program; Invitation to Learning, one of the most literate 
of literary programs; and many fine symphonic hours. 

CBS is not alone, of course, in presenting excellent sustaining 
programs. The difference in this case is that they are more nearly the 
result of one man’s planning. Since the network produces some 250 
programs a week, a very high general average is an admirable ideal 
but an impossible one to achieve. Paley’s goal is a number of ‘peak’ 
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sustaining programs, a department capable of meeting the needs 
which arise in broadcasting a balanced schedule to an assorted public. 
He is not himself creative, in the strict sense; rather he is what might 
be called a creative businessman —a shrewd organizer and admin- 
istrator and a keen analyst of artistic values. He constantly stresses 
the importance of the good script —‘the basic raw material of a 
program’, he has called it — and of good direction. He travels widely 
— or did, before the war — stalking ideas and scouting talent; spends 
much time listening to the radio (oddly enough, a number of people 
in radio do not); usually has an opinion, but seldom forces it on his 
program department unless he is convinced that a program is dis- 
tinctly below company standards. 

In a quietly fastidious office on the twentieth floor of the CBS 
Building at 485 Madison Avenue, New York City, he works long 
hours, nor is radio his only interest. He is a director of the Museum 
of Modern Art, the Pan American Airways Corporation and the 
Philharmonic-Symphony Society of New York, and is chairman of 
the campaign committee for the United Hospital Campaign. Still a 
young man — forty-two in September of this year — he impresses 
you at first meeting with, chiefly, a certain intensity and enthusiasm. 
He makes up his mind quickly and talks well and incisively. As a 
businessman, according to those who have dealt with him, he is a 
cool negotiator, cautious while surveying a problem, bold in executing 
the course he decides on. And, in the earlier days when his network 
was fighting to get started, there were difficult decisions to make, 
especially those relating to programs it would have welcomed finan- 
cially but at the sacrifice of its prestige. 

As an executive, one of his principal gifts is that of surrounding 
himself with smart, aggressive men, not unlike himself in tempera- 
ment. He takes advice readily, is accessible to associates with problems 
or ideas to discuss, and is firm without being stubborn. It is scarcely 
a coincidence that they not only respect him but like him. There is 
no desk-pounding. 

Paley’s and Columbia’s record indicates in general a keen aware- 
ness of the social responsibilities of radio. It is therefore difficult to 
reconcile the network’s recent edict against expression of opinion by 
its news analysts with an earlier pronouncement by Paley: ‘It is the 
right of a speaker to express any views he may hold on any question of 
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general interest. He must be guarded in that right regardless of how 
the operators of network or station may themselves feel about the 
thing he discusses.’ Taking Columbia’s reasoning at its face value — 
that the policy is democratic rather than otherwise, because it permits 
the listener to make up his own mind on the basis of the facts — the 
ban seems utterly unrealistic. For obviously it cannot be fully effected, 
and even if it could be, it would mean in effect that Columbia’s audi- 
ence could not have the full benefit of the experience and knowledge 
of such men as William L. Shirer, Edward R. Murrow and Quincy 
Howe, and that the network’s service to the public would accordingly 
be lessened. 

At this writing Paley’s name has not figured in the controversy; 
the pronouncement was issued by Paul W. White, director of news 
broadcasts; but certainly the step was either ordered or sanctioned by 
Paley. If it is a mistake, as I believe it is, it is one of the few by a man 
who has brought as much to the art and business of broadcasting as 
any radio executive of his time, and more than most. 


Staging Love for Love 
JOHN GIELGUD 


N PREPARING a working script for a revival of Congreve’s Love for 
Love, I had the great advantage of having known the play for 
many years. In 1924, I played the part of Valentine at the Oxford 
Repertory Theatre, then under the control of James Bernard Fagan, 
the Irish actor and director. Fagan, after working with Benson, ran 
the little Court Theatre in London under his own management and 
directed a series of classical revivals which were scholarly and delight- 
ful. He produced Twelfth Night, The Merchant of Venice, The School for 
Scandal, 4 Midsummer Night’s Dream, Othello, Henry IV, Part II, as 
well as Lennox Robinson’s Parnell play, The Lost Leader, and he was 
fortunate as well as clever in surrounding himself with a company of 
players who had learnt their craft with Benson, Poel, and Granville- 
Barker before the last war. 
Fagan’s London ventures (in 1919-23) were almost the only classi- 
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cal revivals seen in the West End, for, at that time, most of the large 
commercial theatres were given up, following the armistice in 1918, 
to a spate of new plays, many of them very indifferent. I fancy he 
made very little money in London, however, for he gave up the Court 
and went to Oxford shortly afterwards. There, for two or three years, 
he presented an admirable series of first-class repertory productions 
with a company of quite unknown players, though most of them were 
destined to become known to the public a very few years later. In the 
company in which I worked, for instance, were Flora Robson, Tyrone 
Guthrie (now Director of Sadler’s Wells and the Old Vic), James 
Whale and Raymond Massey, as well as several other talented players. 
We only rehearsed for a week, however, and the productions were 
naturally simple and suffered from lack of rehearsal, but Love for Love 
was an immediate success in Oxford and I remember we had to give 
extra performances beyond our advertised number. 

We did the play in a very full version, but as our audience consisted 
largely of dons and highbrow intelligentsia of Oxford, the play was 
easily followed and understood. In 1934, at Sadler’s Wells, Tyrone 
Guthrie directed the play in the season in which Charles Laughton 
and Flora Robson starred. I did not see this production, but it was 
very successful and Charles Laughton and Elsa Lanchester, in the 
parts of Tattle and Miss Prue, won golden opinions for their grandly 
comic performances. 

When I came to look at the play again a year ago, I was amazed to 
find how well I remembered every detail of it and even some of the 
speeches in my own part. It seemed necessary, however, to cut it very 
much more considerably than had been done at Oxford. The problem 
of setting and the style of production troubled me considerably, for 
two productions in which I had been concerned in recent years — 
The School for Scandal, directed by Tyrone Guthrie in 1938, and The 
Beggar’s Opera for Glyndebourne, which I myself directed in 1940 — 
had both, to my mind, suffered from an excess of stylisation and a lack 
of complete harmony in the manner of playing. 

Nigel Playfair, who produced The Way of the World with so much 
success in 1924 with Edith Evans as Millamant, introduced to London 
a simplified, stylized approach to Eighteenth-Century plays and 
operas which had an enormous influence on all students of the theatre 
at that time. I was myself a great devotee of his Beggar’s Opera pro- 
duction and, partly through fear of imitating it and being unduly 
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influenced by its brilliance, I allowed myself to be deflected from the 
indications of the text, to set it in a later period, after the drawings of 
George Cruikshank, which destroyed the proper atmosphere and did 
not fit the music or the lyrics, and finally resulted in a production 
which, though it had pictorial charm and a certain unity of pattern, 
was quite false to the feeling of the play and irritated many people 
profoundly. Similarly, in The School for Scandal, we played before 
impressionistic drop-scenes, in muddy-colored costumes, with the 
intention of giving something of the ‘itch beneath the powder’. We 
were in rebellion against the glitter and poster-colour influence of the 
Lyric, Hammersmith (Playfair’s theatre), which seemed to us, after 
ten years, to have been too much like a box of children’s toys, pret- 
tifying the Eighteenth Century out of all knowledge and ‘balletising’ 
the frolics of its inhabitants. One realizes now, however, that Playfair 
had great integrity as a director. He gave a free hand to his designers 
(the brilliant Lovat Fraser and, later, George Sheringham and Nor- 
man Wilkinson) and allowed them, though without any lavish ex- 
penditures (for his productions were always extremely modest and 
simple), to delight the audiences with gay colours and clean-looking 
symmetrical scenery. These gave a certain ordered charm to the stage 
and were a delightful and refreshing background to the elegant phras- 
ing of the dialogue and the delicacy of the songs and dances. But as | 
was a young man and obsessed with a passion for decor, when I saw 
these productions I was much more impressed by this part of them 
than by the subtler and more technical skill with which the plays were 
actually directed, cut and arranged. 

The Lyric, Hammersmith, of course, was a very small theatre. My 
problem in doing a West End revival of Love for Love was intensified by 
the prospect of playing it in very large theatres, both in London and in 
the Provinces, and of trying to make the very elaborate dialogue seem 
alive and truthful to large audiences quite unfamiliar with this type of 
play. I was lucky in my choice of a brilliant company, who were for- 
tunately available for the purpose, and with Leon Quartermaine I 
discussed the play at great length, while we were engaged in cutting it 
together. He convinced me that if the actors could all play realistically 
— and were also stylish enough to wear their clothes and deport them- 
selves with elegance — there should be no reason why we might not 
play the play in a quite naturalistic style, with the ‘fourth wall down’ 
as it were. This was in direct opposition to anything I had ever seen, 
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JOHN GIELGUD as Valentine in Love for Love calls on his father, Sir Samp- 
son Legend, play ed by Cecil Trouncer. Hovering at the side in dressing gown 
and flowing wig is Miles Malleson as Mr. F ‘oresight whose performance is, 1m 
[vor Brown’s opinion, a gem: ‘His fears and agonies are so authentic, his 
peering, anxious face is a haggard question mark of pallid and twitching 
perturbation.” Max Adrian as Jeremy attends on Valentine. 
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LOVE FOR LOVE IN LONDON 


The finale of John Gielgud’s current production of this famous Restoration 


comedy which is, according to Ivor Brown, as forthright in its fun as the Old 
Comedy of the Greeks. The revival opened last spring under the auspices of 
H. M. Tennent with the cooperation of C.E.M.A. and is still running to 
crowded houses. Mr. Gielgud’s plans are described in the accompanying ar- 
ticle while here we see Rex Whistler sets and the members of the outstanding 
cast which Mr. Gielgud brought together for the occasion. Right to left the 
couples are: Angela Baddeley and George Woodbridge as Miss Prue and Ben. 
Behind them Rosalie Crutchley and John Gielgud as Angelica and Valentine, 
Yvonne Arnaud and Leslie Banks as Mrs. Frail and Mr. Tattle, and Marian 
Spencer and Leon Quartermaine as Mrs. Foresight and Mr. Scandal. Cecil 
Trouncer as Sir Sampson Legend and D. J. Williams as Buckram are in the 
background. ‘Love for Love as performed by Mr. Gielgud and his brilliant 
team’, writes [vor Brown in the London Oéserver, ‘is a piece of virtuosity in 
which it becomes unnecessary to fuss about the virtues.’ 

















STAGING LOVE FOR LOVE 


for in Playfair’s productions the asides were delivered (as no doubt 
they were meant to be in the Eighteenth Century) directly to the 
audience, and there was no attempt at realistic localisation in the 
settings, which were merely drops and wings and served as a back- 
ground (but not as a home) for the characters in the play. Tyrone 
Guthrie’s production of The Country Wife with Ruth Gordon and 
Edith Evans, which was a sensational success at the Old Vic in 1936, 
was decorated by Oliver Messel on a much grander scale than any- 
thing Playfair had ever conceived, but with a certain amount of Play- 
fair’s influence in the direction of the play. I did not see the Old Vic 
production, but I saw the copy of it which was done by Gilbert Miller 
in New York, and was greatly taken with the beauty of the decora- 
tions and the gay spirit of the comedy. But I felt that the behavior of 
the characters was curiously remote and unattached to real life, and I 
believed that Congreve’s play would bear more natural treatment 
than Wycherley’s and that audiences would find it more easy to 
follow the intricacies of the wit and character-drawing if they believed 
more truly that the actors were unconscious of their bawdy lines and 
really living in the period. Of course, there is no law of production, 
and no doubt the classical authors would be horrified if they knew 
what convolutions go on in the minds of modern producers, who 
attempt to interpret them and give twists of which they never 
dreamed, in order to reshape their masterpieces for audiences of the 
present day. 

I am quite prepared to see a revival of Love for Love which is di- 
rected in a completely different way to mine, for Congreve certainly 
pictured the play without realistic scenery and with the asides spoken 
to the audience, just as Shakespeare always pictured his apron stage 
and balcony. In realising these salient facts — and then slightly adapt- 
ing them until they have lost all semblance of the original purpose — 
a great danger for the modern producer arises; but it seems that if 
actors, director, and scene designer are all in perfect harmony, there is 
always the possibility that, as in cooking an omelette, the ingredients 
will ‘come together’ with happy results. So it has fortunately come 
about with this revival. 

Rex Whistler, in the army and with very little spare time, met me 
for only a couple of hours on two occasions and sketched two scenes 
for me which were exactly of the kind that I had imagined for the 
play. Valentine’s lodgings — a crowded, panelled room, full of junk, 
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furniture, pictures and statuary — and, in great contrast, the hall of 
Foresight’s house, with a frescoed wall and lofty ceiling, arched door- 
ways and almost empty of furniture. Working with me I was for- 
tunate enough to have Miss Jeannetta Cochrane, a great expert on the 
period of this play. She pointed out to the costumiers that the cut of 
the men’s clothes of this period was completely different in the four 
years between 1690-95, and in Whistler’s absence she supervised with 
me every detail of the dressing of the scenes as well as of the characters. 

Congreve has introduced three songs into the play, and purists 
have complained that I have taken these out of their natural position, 
in which the singer is introduced quite arbitrarily at a given moment 
of the dialogue and dismissed at the end of each song, the characters all 
sitting round in silence and listening to him, for no particular reason. 
This would have quite defeated my efforts at naturalistic effect, so I 
have taken the songs bodily from the text, and they are sung in front 
of the curtain, to cover two difficult changes of scenery, by a singer 
dressed as a harlequin, which seems to serve the purpose adequately. 

Certain cuts and transpositions were necessary to justify realistic 
entrances and discoveries of one another by the characters. Congreve 
is fond of leaving four or five people on the stage while two indulge in 
intimate conversation which the others are not supposed to hear. In 
some cases I took a character off the stage and brought him on again 
when the duologue was over, and wherever possible I covered the 
asides by making one character move away or occupy himself with 
some piece of stage business while the aside was delivered naturally by 
the other character. This has been so successful that one critic in the 
Provinces could not decide whether the asides had all been cut, which 
seems to suggest that the device has been successful, but cne wonders 
what the author would have thought of it. 

Audiences are divided in their allegiance to the characters. The 
play is so full of good parts that it is difficult for spectators to decide 
who is their favourite, and much of the success of the play depends 
upon the balance of acting. Hardly any character has more than 
two or three good scenes. When one pair leaves the stage it is vital 
that the next pair should not let down the interest but heighten it if 
possible and make a gentle crescendo towards the last two acts. Since 
these are much more lively and farcical than the earlier scenes, the 
threads of the plot can easily be gathered up and the play brought 


to an end in a climax of amusement and satisfaction. 
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From the Theatre of War 


An Amphibious Adventure 


JOHN MASON BROWN 


When Rear Admiral Alan G. Kirk, in command of one of our 
Amphibious Task Forces during the Sicilian campaign, gave Lt. 
F. M. Brown the assignment of reporting to the men below deck 
the details, play by play, of the action in which they were taking 
part, he chose wisely. Lt. Brown’s civilian training as a drama 
critic, journalist and speaker proved excellent preparation for 
this unexpected task. His reportorial experience, heightened by 
his theatre instinct, his feeling for timing and for the spoken word, 
his gift of dramatic projection, came to his assistance not only 
during the days of actual combat when he dashed from the Ad- 
miral’s bridge to the microphone and back describing the battle 
as it developed, but also during the datly broadcasts that preceded 
and followed the ‘show’. Here, in the theatre of war, the theatre 
found its inevitable place, as the following ‘ broadcast’ shows. This is 
one of Lt. Brown’s series of talks over the ship’s inter-communica- 
tion system, that started when the fleet left American waters, 
continued through the Sicilian action and ended in the home port. 
The sequence, which for its full dramatic impact, must be read as 
a whole, will be published shortly by Whittlesey House under the 
title of To All Hands: An Amphibious Adventure. The section 
given here (preceded by a part of Lt. Brown’s introduction) is 
the curtain of the first act. The men are waiting in their ‘sealed 
ship’ in that breathless pause which precedes action. Admiral 
Kirk has told them where they are going and explained the battle 
plan. We see them on the cover of this issue listening to those fate- 
laden words: ‘We are heading for Sicily.’ The Amphibious 
Adventure is under way. — Editors’ Note 


Introduction: Few reports on war written by adults have the right 
to a word so rich in pleasure as ‘adventure’. This one would not have 
except for the fact that, as Admiral Kirk told the correspondents in 
Washington, ‘We were damned lucky.’ We faced the threats of war, 
the sights and sounds of war, its possibilities, its tension, its suspense 
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and dangers. But on the big ships in our Task Force we were largely 
spared its horrors. Considering the size of our force, our casualties 
were incredibly small. 

This leads me to the question of how it feels to be in a battle. No 
one could be less courageous than I am and have less of the hero or 
even the warrior in his make-up. I expected to be scared to death, 
and probably will be next time. Instead I felt a strange exhilaration; 
the kind of foolish desire to laugh at danger which roller-coaster 
addicts know when the car is poised at the top of the first and steepest 
drop. Not that I was unaware of what might happen momentarily, 
and did not dread it. But I found this danger a heady stimulant. 
The pleasure I felt in being there was greater than any nervousness 
I knew there. 

All of us I think felt this, even at the worst moments. Even when 
the flak was plentiful, the planes were overhead and the German 
flares and bombs were dropping, we would not have changed places 
with anyone. We were a mixed group on our ship; some 300 officers 
and 1500 men; men mainly from New York, Massachusetts and Ohio 
but with almost every state represented and Pearl Harbor and the 
Philippines accounted for. There were men who were professional 
soldiers and sailors, men with long and distinguished careers in the 
Army and Navy. There were farm boys, and college graduates. There 
were lawyers, brewery distributors, millworkers, tool designers, up- 
holsterers, steel workers, aircraft mechanics, printers, school teachers, 
foremen, molders, ship fitters, foresters, journalists, sheriffs, cooks 
and glass workers. There was even a man who gave ‘horse mill fixer’ 
as his confessed trade. All of them were in uniform. All of them were 
there for the same proud reasons, facing the same ocean, loathing the 
same enemy and headed for the same anchorage off Southern Sicily. 

Some people, glancing through these typewritten pages of my 
‘broadcasts’, have wondered why to so mixed a group, coming from 
such mixed backgrounds, I should have quoted, for example, from 
either Matthew Arnold or Shakespeare. There is only one rule for 
interesting people that I know of — and even it, alas, is not infallible 
— this is to say to them as well as you can what interests you. 

Men may lack vocabularies. But men in danger share more 
thoughts than they are given credit for because they share the same 
dilemma. Let death draw near and all men gathered together in twos 
or threes cease to be shy in their discussions either of it or of life. No 
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Official Navy Photograph 





Rear Admiral Alan G. Kirk inspecting with General Sir Harold Alexander a 
task force on manoeuvres off the coast of North Africa, prior to the invasion 
of Sicily. Lieutenant General George S. Patton is the man under the three- 
starred helmet in the rear. Lt. John Mason Brown’s broadcast, printed here, 
was made a few days later to the men on the admiral’s ship. 








SHIP IN ACTION 


This taut and solid drawing of ship and men in action was made by Pvt. An- 
thony Vaiksnoras, one of the three artists, Navy and Army, whose record of 
the amphibious operation off Sicily illustrates Lt. Brown’s forthcoming vol- 
ume, To 4/1 Hands: An Amphibious Adventure. A drawing by Alexander P. 
Russo, Printer 3, c, supplies the tailpiece to the accompanying excerpt from 
the book. The third artist was Lt. William A. Bostick. Of them and the Navy 
photographers, samples of whose work appear on the cover and overleaf, Lt. 
Brown writes: ‘What I have been unable to get said in words .. . Lt. 
Schneider and his crew of Navy photographers have managed to say super- 
latively well with their cameras. And what their cameras could not catch Lt. 
Bostick, Pvt. Vaiksnoras and Printer 3/c Russo, three young artists who 
labored over maps and shoreline drawings, have caught in their sketches.’ 
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FROM THE THEATRE OF WAR 


school of philosophy can boast a better teacher than peril when it 
approaches at a pace leisurely enough to be contemplated. As for 
Matthew Arnold and Shakespeare being read to men on their way into 
battle, there seems to me to be nothing strange or affected in this. The 
threatened beauties, the imperilled values and the free minds which 
they symbolize supply this war with one of its most potent excuses. 
The poet who speaks only to a coterie is scarcely worth his bay leaves. 
The great poets are great for many reasons among which is the simple 
fact that they are not fair weather friends. Often the mere magic of 
their music is solace enough. 

In my role of a water-soaked Woollcott, a sea-swept Swing, a moist 
Baedeker, a damp Greek messenger and a damper Polonius, it was my 
hope to amuse and my duty to try to interest all these men. You 
could not condescend to people you respect as much as I respect them. 


Broadcast: Time just now means very little to any of us. One day 
slips into another as continuous as a snake’s hips. Is it Tuesday, 
Saturday, June 28th or July 1st? Only our calendars do not forget; 
our calendars and the Higher Ups. 

A quick glance at my own calendar reminds me that tomorrow 
is July 4th. Now July 4th is a special day which has left few men 
speechless. By national custom and historic practice only a few drops 
from a sea of upturned faces are needed on the Fourth to inspire some- 
one to release an ocean of words. Almost since Washington lost his 
cherry tree, certainly since the Signers met to put their John Hancocks 
to those blazing words about life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness 
which only yesterday Mr. Winston Churchill was wrongly attributing 
to the Constitution, American bipeds standing up on the Fourth of 
July have faced other American bipeds sitting down on that same 
day, and made the eagle scream by plucking it as if it were a goose. 

I cannot help remembering at such a time when, thank God, the 
British are our friends, when we, thank God, are theirs, and when two 
of His Majesty’s warships are gathered peaceably in our midst, how 
smileable are the twists of history. 

I promise not to mention a certain tea party at this late date. 
Those old feuds are now at best irrelevancies. What matters most to 
nations as well as to men is not what was, but what is, and what wi// 
be. Even these feuds, as we now look back on them, have doubtless 
benefited both us and the British in clearing the way for the stubborn 
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uphill fight for those Freedoms, vague but beckoning, which once 
again find us fighting as Allies. 

So much have times changed, so surprising a mother can a new 
necessity be, that I remember reading, not without a smile, two sum- 
mers’ ago in a Boston paper (of all places) that the Daughters of the 
American Revolution would celebrate the Fourth of July in Boston 
by giving a tea party for Bundles For Britain. 

Tomorrow, three Georges later than that other George who set the 
tea a-brewing in Boston’s harbor, we will be celebrating with the 
British another Fourth of July in a place where not many of us ever 
expected to find ourselves. Think back to your other Fourths; use 
them as milestones to the part of the world in which you now are; 
remember the long week-ends they represented, the lazy morning 
rests, the joyriding in those days when motorists as well as orators 
still had their full supply of gas. Recall the dances at the country 
club, the firecrackers, the sparklers, the catharine-wheels, the Roman 
candles, the deafened elders, the swims, the picnics, the tennis games, 
the heat, the drinks, and the personal independence of those unforgot- 
ten Fourths — and none of us can avoid asking ourselves why tomor- 
row should be so different for us all. 

In the first shock of contrast some might be tempted to surrender 
to that disillusionment so exquisitely phrased in Dover Beach. It was 
in this poem, in as profound a moment of despair as man has known, 
that Matthew Arnold wrote: 

Ah, love, let us be true 

To one another! for the world, which seems 

To lie before us like a land of dreams, 

So various, so beautiful, so new, 

Hath really neither joy, nor love, nor light, 

Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help for pain; 

And here we are as on a darkling plain 

Swept with confused alarms of struggle and flight 
Where ignorant armies clash by night. 

Without putting on blinders, without draping ourselves in bunting, 
and looking straight into the sun, most of us on second thought, or 
third thought and on every thought thereafter, would find it impos- 
sible to share in this despair, however memorable its phrasing, how- 
ever frequent its temptation. At least not just now. Let me try to 
explain why. 

Memories of other Fourths may appear to confuse the issue. Ev- 
eryone of us must recall how from year to year we have been cau- 
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FROM THE THEATRE OF WAR 


tioned, commanded, begged, to celebrate ‘a safe and sane Fourth’. 

What about tomorrow? Can we in uniform, aboard ships of war, 
accustomed to our Battle Stations, and now herded together with 
death as our business in a far-off African harbor, where our guns and 
the hidden guns on nearby mountains are ready to welcome such 
enemy planes as may come over — can we really celebrate tomorrow 
as a safe and sane Fourth? 

In a paradoxical way I think we can. I think so most emphatically. 
The surest proof of our sanity in this insane contemporary world is 
that we find ourselves unsafe. The fact that we are not exactly safe, 
that none of us puts personal safety first, means only that as a people 
we are much safer than we were because we are aware of the dangers 
which threaten us. 

Come to think of it, and thinking particularly of our enemies and 
the fate of such luckless nations as have fallen under their sway, this 
Independence Day we will celebrate tomorrow, sitting on a sealed 
ship in this African harbor, is probably the sanest Fourth of July most 
of us will ever have spent. God willing, the day of combat which will 
follow this Fourth will be our Saint Crispian’s day. Do you remember 
Saint Crispian’s day? It was the day on which the armies of an 
English king, Henry V, faced and vanquished the forces of Charles 
VI of France. 

Henry V, like many another man, grew regrettably pious when he 
grew older but for most of us he remains as eloquent as only Shake- 
speare and no parents, either royal or plebian, could have made him. 
It was Henry V, as spoken for by Shakespeare, who speaks for the 
pride which each of us will know in the coming years because of our 
being here. Change the names, the names personal, geographical and 
seasonal in the drum-beat of his recruiting station verse, and you will, 
I think, see what I mean and feel what I feel. What follows is Shake- 
speare’s King Henry speaking on the eve of an ancient English 
holiday, banishing despair, igniting a proper pride in tested men. 

If we are mark’d to die, we are [enough] 

To do our country loss; and if to live, 

The fewer men, the greater share of honour. 
ere eee O do not wish [for] more! 
Rather proclaim it, Westmoreland, through my host, 
That he which hath no stomach to this fight, 


Let him depart; his passport shall be made, 
And crowns for convoy put into his purse: 
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We would not die in that man’s company 

That fears his fellowship to die with us. 

This day is call’d the feast of Crispian: 

He that outlives this day, and comes safe home, 
Will stand a-tiptoe when this day is nam’d, 

And rouse him at the name of Crispian. 

He that shall live this day, and see old age, 

Will yearly on the vigil feast his neighbours, 

And say, Tomorrow is Saint Crispian: 

Then will he strip his sleeve and show his scars, 
And say, These wounds I had on Crispin’s day. 
Old men forget; yet all shall be forgot, 

But he’ll remember with advantages 

What feats he did that day: then shall our names, 
Familiar in their mouths as household words, — 
Harry the king, Bedford and Exeter, 

Warwick and Talbot, Salisbury and Gloster, — 
Be in their flowing cups freshly remember’d. 
This story shall the good man teach his son; 

And Crispin Crispian shall ne’er go by, 

From this day to the ending of the world, 

But we in it shall be remembered, — 

We few, we happy few, we band of brothers; 

For he today that sheds his blood with me 

Shall be my brother; be he ne’er so vile, 

This day shall gentle his condition: 

And gentlemen in England now a-bed 

Shall think themselves accurs’d they were not here, 
And hold their manhoods cheap while any speaks 
That fought with us upon Saint Crispin’s day. 
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‘At the gun’, drawing by Alexander P. Russo, USN printer, 3/c. 




















Porgy and Bess on Tour 


or the first time in years the road promises to eclipse Broadway 
F;; the magnitude of its activities. By the middle of September 
there were already more plays on tour than on the New York boards. 
Before the records for 1943-44 are closed, in all likelihood some sixty 
productions will have made the rounds. The war boom is riding high, 
people have money and not too many ways in which to spend it, and 
a new industrial audience is discovering the legitimate stage. 

The desire to be entertained is naturally uppermost. Topical 
home-front farces such as The Doughgirls and Kiss and Tell (with 
multiple companies apiece) find a ready response, along with comedies 
like Funior Miss and Dark Eyes. Arsenic and Old Lace remains in 
favor, Life with Father has not even begun to wear out its welcome, 
Blithe Spirit is again on the road after a return call on Broadway, 
You Can’t Take It with You has reappeared and Abie’s Irish Rose is 
a distinct winter threat. Among the serious plays, The Corn Is Green 
continues its triumphant career, Uncle Harry has taken firm hold, and 
The Skin of Our Teeth, Tomorrow the World and The Army Play by 
Play are making their first touring bids. In the musical field, com- 
panies of Oklahoma! and The Merry Widow are being made ready, to 
join Sons o’ Fun and oldtime favorites of Shubert vintage. 

To these add the Cheryl Crawford production of Porgy and Bess. 
When the Gershwin-Heyward folk opera stopped off in New York 
City this fall for a return visit of three weeks, it had topped a Broad- 
way run in 1942 of eight months with nearly a full year of wartime 
touring. Now it is off for New England and, by way of Philadelphia 
and Baltimore, for points west and southwest, with every sign that 
its second year will only be a second heat in a history-making tour. 

The itinerary of the first year is worth listing: Rochester, Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit (three weeks and a fourth on a return 
visit to this war industry centre), Chicago (twelve weeks), St. Louis, 
Wichita, Kansas City, Des Moines (where a one-night stand broke 
the record for its price scale), Minneapolis, St. Paul, Milwaukee, To- 
ledo, Indianapolis, Toronto, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia (three weeks), 
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San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle, Sacramento, Oakland, 
Pasadena, Denver. Only three of these engagements were one-night 
stands; over half of them were fulfilled in auditoriums (one motion- 
picture theatre) rather than legitimate houses. The response was 
enthusiastic, the potential audience barely sampled. It is notable that 
in spite of war tensions the tour was completed without a single 
incident over hotel accommodations or Negro attendance at the 
theatre. The children of the cast and Porgy’s goat did stop traffic 
completely one day in downtown St. Louis but that was a stunt to 
help the Globe-Democrat-KMOX Mile o’ Dimes drive. 

To tour a show as large as Porgy and Bess under wartime condi- 
tions is a triumph of management and morale. Besides a large cast, 
the company includes a basic orchestra of 15 players and an extensive 
staff (there was one man just to look after the goat and its under- 
study) — 85 persons all told. When because of war traffic a baggage 
car was not available to carry the show, a couple of ‘reefers’ had to 
be impressed, refrigerator cars with corrugated floors. Train accom- 
modations might be changed on ‘twenty-four hours’ notice’ but it 
sometimes seemed like twenty-four minutes. Nevertheless, the show 
met every scheduled appearance on time — by train or bus. There was 
only one night trip which had to be made by coach, and only once 
when the company had to be parcelled out onto different trains. 

Along the way, the company found that experienced truckmen and 
stagehands were off to war or had to leave things in the midst to 
report for work at some defense plant. But there was no lack of brawn, 
and the company carried its own veterans, headed by the company 
manager, Clarence Jacobson. An old hand at the game who had 
toured with The Green Pastures, he had the knowledge — and friends 
along the way —to smooth out difficulty after difficulty. Despite 
crowded conditions everywhere, ‘no one had to sleep in the railroad 
station or on a park bench.’ Ingenuity found the way, and a company 
morale that held intact and grew more firm with the tour. As Porgy 
and Bess goes into its second year on the road, the only replacement 
since Etta Moten stepped into Anne Brown’s shoes during the New 
York run has been Alma Hubbard, who took over Serena’s role after 


the death of Ruby Elzy. 
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F ilm-making in Mexico City 
HERBERT KLINE 


ExIco is a perfect place to live and work for any movie maker 
who enjoys having a measure of independence. Mexico City is 
rapidly becoming the film capital of the Spanish-speaking world, and 
there is plenty of backing available for any independent movie maker 
with a good idea. And though Mexicans are not going to allow North 
Americans to take over their industry, they are good neighbors to 
anyone coming as a permanent friend and not as a self-seeking visitor 
trying to capitalize on the current boom in Mexican films. 

It is a far bigger boom than most people realize. Over sixty feature 
pictures were made in 1942. The two major studios, Clasa and Azteca, 
are each adding eight large new stages to the eight each already has in 
use. Each will thus be able to handle eight productions simultane- 
ously, while the smaller Stahl studio can handle two. The Mexican 
industry will produce over a hundred feature pictures this year. 

Assuming that the quality will improve along with the quantity, 
this means that Mexican-made films will soon rival Hollywood in the 
Spanish-speaking market. Mexican films have a great appeal for the 
simple reason that, apart from a highly educated minority, the vast 
native population of Latin America cannot read even the Spanish 
subtitles Hollywood puts on its films. Naturally this audience prefers 
films in which its own language is actually spoken and its own back- 
ground and manners are authentically portrayed. The recent phenom- 
enal success of The Three Musketeers, which features the great comic 
Cantinflas as a vaudeville-like D’Artagnan, is an example. In Mexico 
City and Havana the Cantinflas comedy did far more business than 
even Hollywood’s epic Gone With the Wind and is currently breaking 
every Hollywood attendance mark throughout Latin America. Other 
top Mexican favorites like Joaquin Pardavé, the Soler brothers, Jorge 
Negrete, Pedro Armendarez, David Silva, Mapy Cortes, Maria Felix, 
Isabella Coronna, Esther Fernandez, Suzanna Guizar and the ex- 
Hollywood trio, Lupita Tovar, Lupe Velez and Dolores Del Rio 
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pack in audiences in a way that threatens Hollywood box-office 
records. 

There is no reason, of course, why all this should not eventually 
work to the advantage of the Hollywood market. The Mexican indus- 
try is winning a great new audience for the films. And it is a United 
Nations audience. Mexico is definitely on our side in the war, not 
only by public declaration but by natural allegiance, and its film 
industry has rightly been favored by our Coordinator’s Office of Inter- 
American affairs in supplying film stock and equipment despite our 
own shortages due to war needs. Francis Alstock, head of the film 
section, has won the friendship of Mexican officials, producers and 
unions by practicing Pan-Americanism as well as preaching it. 

Thus, while the Spanish and Argentinian film industries are handi- 
capped by the pro-Axis sympathies of their government leaders, 
Mexico is gaining control of the Spanish-speaking film field. Here the 
Mexicans have a natural advantage in that their way of speaking is 
popular with the majority of Spanish-speaking peoples. Finally, and 
most important, there is the patriotic attitude of the Camacho gov- 
ernment and of Mexican capital and labor toward their budding film 
industry. The government encourages the industry by granting it 
lower taxes than usual. On occasion, it even provides backing for 
pictures dramatizing a great event in the nation’s history, such as 
Morelos, a costly, government-financed feature about the great priest 
who led a nineteenth-century insurrection for independence from 
Spain. 

But Mexican private capital is so solidly behind the industry that 
government backing is seldom called upon. And no wonder, when one 
considers the profits! Mexican ‘A’ pictures, costing from 250,000 
to 500,000 pesos ($50,000 to $100,000) clear from 25% to 50% profit 
within a year after their release. Not one top picture made in the last 
three years has failed to show a profit, and some have made as much 
as 100%. The ‘quickies’ are sure-fire box-office, costing from 125,000 
to 150,000 pesos. Westerns, mysteries and horror pictures do excep- 
tionally well. Even the worst films have never failed to pay some profit 
in recent years since distribution and payment of release returns have 
been put on a reliable basis. Thus films represent one of the most 
profitable undertakings in the Mexican investment field today. Great 
credit goes to Alberto Pani and José Calderon, owners respectively of 
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JOAQUIN PARDAVE IN CINCO FUERON ESCOGIDOS 


The great Mexican comic, Joaquin Pardave, tries to enliven his dejected 
companions, incarcerated with him in a Nazi jail and facing death. The Span- 
ish version of the film from which the above picture is taken is called Cinco 
Fueron Escogidos (Five Were Chosen). For the English version, co-producers 
Herbert Kline and Agustin Delgado retained the title of the French story, 
Hostages, from which the screen play, written by Budd Schulberg, was 
adapted. Originally written as an incident of the German occupation of 
France in the first world war and once before filmed as The Mayor's Dilemma, 
the story has been transferred to Jugoslavia in 1941. An accompanying ar- 
ticle by Herbert Kline describes the way in which the two versions were made 
simultaneously with Mexican and American casts. 
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HOSTAGES 


Companion scenes from the dual English and Spanish film Hostages (Cinco 
Fueron Escogidos), directed and produced i in a Mexican film studio this past 
summer by Herbert Kline and Agustin Delgado. Actors in the English ver- 
sion above are Victor Kilian, Robert Harris, Cliff Case, Leonid Kinsky and 
Art Smith; their counterparts on the page opposite are José Murcillo, Fer- 
nando Cortes, Rafael Icardo, Andres Soler and Joaquin Pardavé. 
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CINCO FUERON ESCOGIDOS 


In placing two casts alternately before the camera, the director of Cinco 
F'ueron Escogidos contronted actors trained in two entirely different schools 
of the theatre. ‘My main job’, Herbert Kline writes, ‘was to avoid imposing 
the acting style of the first group on the second, and vice versa. . . . There 
was a good neighbor celebration as everyone realized that each of our versions 
was going to be effective in its own way.’ 
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CINCO FUERON ESCOGIDOS 

In the Spanish version of Herbert Kline’s Cinco Fiueron Escogidos above, the 
lovers are discovered by a Nazi officer. Plavers are Elena Marques, Ricardo 
Montalvan and Charles Rooner, exiled Austrian actor now living in Mexico 
City. Many talented anti-fascist refugees have been welcomed in Mexico and 
are taking their place in Mexico’s growing film industry. 



































FILM-MAKING IN MEXICO CITY 


Clasa and Azteca, and to pioneer producers like Jesus Grovas, Raoul 
da Anda, Jorge Stahl and others who saw the Mexican industry 
through its bleakest years. 

During the lean years before the present boom, the film industry 
was kept alive mainly by the patience, faith and hard work of the 
film syndicate headed by the able union leader, Enrique Solis. Today 
this powerful CTM union works in full collaboration with Mexico’s 
film financiers. It also has taken a liberal attitude towards non-citizen 
film artists. In a recent statement, Solis promised that all foreigners 
who had already contributed to the growth of the Mexican industry 
could always be sure of work permits and that, occasionally, artists of 
other lands would be welcomed on the ground that their special talents 
would help raise the artistic and technical level of Mexican films. But 
Solis made it clear that the main places in the growing industry would 
be reserved for the pioneers that built it and the talented newcomers 
of Mexican citizenship, including the great number of Spanish and 
other anti-fascist refugees. The Mexican heaven was not open to 
adventurers. 

Luckily the Mexicans liked our picture, The Forgotten Village 
(see THEATRE ARTS, May, 1941). President Camacho told me, after a 
showing of the film in his home, that he regarded it as a genuine con- 
tribution to the reform efforts of his government and that he would 
personally recommend full cooperation of all industry leaders with 
our unit. Thus I was welcome when I approached Mexican backers 
with a plan for making the first Latin American production depicting 
Nazi aggression in Europe. They liked the idea of Hostages (once 
filmed as The Mayor’s Dilemma), a French story to which I held the 
rights. We decided to adapt this story of 1918 to Jugoslavia of 1941 
and to make the film in two versions simultaneously, with Mexican 
actors in the Spanish version and Hollywood actors playing the main 
roles in the English version. 

Within a week after making our decision I was back in Hollywood 
with my associate producer, Mark Marvin, lining up actors while our 
Mexican partner, Agustin Delgado, was assembling the Spanish 
version cast. Delgado got together a fine group headed by the great 
comic, Joaquin Pardavé, and including such stars as Julio Villareal, 
Andres Soler, Fernando Cortes, José Murcillo, Rafael Icardo, Maria 
Elena Marques and Ricardo Montalvan. Marvin and I found Frances 
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Farmer, Leonid Kinsky, Victor Kilian, Howard da Silva, Art Smith 
and Robert Harris eager to discover what the Mexican heaven we 
promised them was like. 

Budd Schulberg happened to be in Mexico City writing a screen- 
play based on Jack London’s story, The Mexican, and quickly agreed 
to write our adaptation. We decided on the title, Hostages, for the 
English version and Cinco Fueron Escojidos (Five Were Chosen) for 
the Spanish, to be translated from Budd’s English script by Rafael 
Muifioz. While Budd and Mufioz were busy, Marvin, Delgado and I 
set about the difficult job of casting minor roles from English-speaking 
actors in Mexico. We found a number of players in Fernando Wagners’ 
Pan-American Theatre, and others at a labor theatre conducted in 
Spanish and in English by the exiled Japanese anti-fascist director, 
Seki Sano, who worked on our production. 

We didn’t have to spend much time looking for locations. The 
country side around Mexico City is even more varied than that sur- 
rounding Hollywood. Besides, strange as it seems, Mexico and Jugo- 
slavia have many characteristics in common. There are magueys and 
nopal-like Mexican plants in southern Jugoslavia. And the peasant 
rugs of that country often have the exact designs seen in Mexican 
Indian serapes. 

Filming was scheduled to start on November 16, and the Mexican 
press hailed our two-version, anti-Nazi production as a step forward 
in Pan-American solidarity. The American actors were greeted with a 
fiesta when they arrived. All of them had definite commitments in 
Hollywood six weeks later. Hence everyone was shocked to learn on 
November 16th that one of the long-established Mexican companies 
had prior claims on our stages and our production had to be postponed. 
This meant two weeks out of our already tight filming schedule. 

Then at the last minute we had worse luck. Our star, Frances 
Farmer, had a nervous breakdown. There was no time nor money 
available to get another well-known actress. My wife took her place. 
Everyone agreed she looked the part, but she was a photographer and 
not an actress. Never mind. We were in need of a leading lady, so she 
had to face the camera without experience. We began our pioneering 
production in the best ‘show must go on’ tradition. 

Never before had I faced the problem of thinking about two differ- 
ent actors in the same role. The first day that I saw our two casts to- 
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gether, I wanted to turn and run from the problems that confronted 
me. Our American ‘mayor’, Victor Kilian, was tall, had a deep voice 
and looked more like Lincoln than any other actor I have ever seen. 
Our Mexican ‘mayor’, the famous seventy-five-year-old actor, José 
Murcillo, was short and stout and had the voice of an older man 
trained in the style of the Spanish theatre. The two were so different 
that I had trouble thinking of them as the same character. All down 
the line it was the same. Leonid Kinsky and Howard da Silva of the 
English version were tall while their Mexican counterparts, Andres 
Soler and Julio Villareal, were short. Our Mexican ‘barber’, tall 
Fernando Cortes, was a complete opposite of short Robert Harris, 
and the Mexican star, Joaquin Pardavé, looked so unlike Art Smith 
that I did not know who would be better in the drunkard’s role they 
were to portray, the actors or the confused and slightly dizzy director. 

I took a deep breath that first day and plunged into the first scene, 
the opening of a night sequence in which the village barber is called 
upon to take the place of one of the hostages who had hung himself 
for fear that he could not face the Nazi executioners without flinching. 
The American actors went through their scene and then the Mexicans 
followed. Because of their different sizes I had to rearrange the Mexi- 
can players to take advantage of the same lighting setup. As the 
Mexicans went through the same scene that the Americans had played 
a moment before, they created so different a mood that I realized at 
once that my main job was to avoid imposing the acting style of the 
first group on the second, and vice versa. The American actors sensed 
this at once and broke out into sincere applause for the Mexicans. The 
Mexicans admitted that they had been upset watching the American 
actors work first and wondered if their appearances would be as good. 
None of the actors in either cast had ever seen another actor play the 
same scene immediately before or after his own rendering. And there 
was a good neighbor celebration as everyone realized that each of our 
versions was going to be effective in its own way. 

For the first week we had a wonderful time. Everyone was happy 
about the rushes and the excellent photography of Jack Draper, a 
cameraman who quit Hollywood years ago to work in Mexico. Then 
bad luck struck again. We found out that another Mexican major 
company at Clasa Studios had prior rights to our RCA sound equip- 
ment and to most of the camera and lighting equipment we were 
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using. An assistant cameraman would come in from another company 
and ask for our one 25 mm. lens just as we were working on a scene 
that required this particular wide angle. Or someone would come in 
when we were lining up for a dolly shot and take the rails right out 
from under the camera. Or we would be told late at night that we 
could have the sound only half the following day and that we would 
have to start early in the morning and work until noon. Thus our 
already overburdened schedule was further reduced and we had to 
make as many as twenty-five setups a day in two versions, or fifty 
completed takes a day. Since, with all Hollywood’s superior organiza- 
tion, the major studios expect a director to make only from ten to 
fifteen setups a day in one version, I had the almost impossible task of 
averaging forty to fifty acceptable takes a day in order to complete 
the film before the American actors were obliged to leave for Hollywood. 

Originally I had promised the American actors a carefully worked 
out schedule that would give them time off to ‘see Mexico’. Now, 
in order to rush the film through to completion, they had to rise at 
6:30 in the morning, go out to the studio for makeup, get dressed 
for filming at 9 and work straight through until 9 at night with only 
an hour off for lunch. We worked every Sunday and Christmas Day 
and New Year’s. We worked until we were so tired that we could 
hardly see or understand, let alone remember, the lines. But somehow 
we got through, and finished a few minutes before the actors had to 
take the plane for Hollywood. We didn’t even have an hour or two to 
make some necessary retakes. Some scenes had to be cut out as a 
result, but fortunately none interfered with the continuity. We had a 
relatively easier time with the Mexican version, as our principal 
actors were available for the few extra days’ filming we needed. 

Soon Hostages and Cinco Fueron Escojidas will be receiving their 
premiéres. Audiences and critics will have a chance to compare the 
very different interpretations of the Mexican and Hollywood actors. 

Other productions in Mexico? With Agustin Delgado as co- 
producer, I shall film Jack London’s The Mexican this fall. Robert 
Tasker has done the script, based on his and Budd Schulberg’s adapta- 
tion of the story. With new equipment made available by the Co- 
ordinators’ Committee, I am looking forward to doing a film worthy 
of the bright present and future of the Mexican film industry. 
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DESIGN BY WILLIAM CAMERON MENZIES 


THE NORTH STAR 
The compact Soviet village which William Cameron Menzies designed for 
The North Star is the dramatic centre of Lillian Hellman’s original screen 
play about the people — particularly the children — of Russia and their un- 
dying resistance to the invader. Directed by Lewis Milestone and a Samuel 
Goldwyn production, The North Star is soon to be released by RKO. The 
film is Mr. Menzies’ latest large assignment as designer and art director in a 
career which dates back to silent-film days after the first war and includes 
some of Hollywood’s most impressive films, from The Thief of Bagdad to 
Gone With the Wind, Our Town and Foreign Correspondent. He wrote THEA- 
TRE ARTS’ first article on film design (September 192g). 





courtesy American Red Cross 


SOMEWHERE IN NEW GUINEA 


Between acts, wisecracking usher Sid Cohn, of New York City, entertains his 
fellow servicemen. The occasion was the christening of Red Cross Service 
Club No. 1 at Fifth Air Force Headquarters in New Guinea. The event was 
celebrated by a ‘musical farce’ entitled Hel/zapapuan, written, scored, di- 
rected and performed by an all-service cast. Helen Schoeni and Leota Kelly, 
both of the Red Cross, held the reins as production supervisor and business 
manager respectively. The first showing of He//zapapuan in a four-day run 
was just the beginning, for it has been playing since ‘somewhere else in New 
Guinea’. The revue and its brother theatricals, whose stories are related op- 
posite, are samples of the show spirit in action on all the fighting fronts. 
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at War 





OLDIER THEATRICALS are nearly 
s two years old. The idea, fostered 
by the National Theatre Conference 
working in close collaboration with 
what is now the Special Service divi- 
sion of the Army, dates from before 
Pearl Harbor. Now Special Service 
officers, many of them recruited from 
the Tributary theatre, are launched 
in the wild adventure of staging im- 
promptu shows in the four corners of 
the earth. Working with the American 
Red Cross, with friendly civilians, with 
members of other services and of the 
armed forces of other nations, the far- 
flung theatre enterprise is in full 
swing. 


FROM THE PACIFIC 
pe coMEs of continued activi- 
ties under Lt. Edwin J. Smith’s 
(Michael Cisney’s) dynamic leader- 
ship. Helen Shoeni, long associated 
| with the college and community the- 
atre and now with the American Red 
Cross, sends in a lively program of 
Hellzapapuan from New Guinea, 
which is supplemented by pictures 
(one of them appears opposite) and a 
report from the Red Cross which reads 
in part: 

‘Just a few weeks ago the Japs put 
on a daylight air show for Port 
Moresby with a cast of 100 bombers 
and fighters in the most savage attack 
this embattled outpost has seen in 
many months. But the big show came 
six hours later when the work-stained 
men of the Fifth Air Force, bomber 
crews, ack-ack men and Negro en- 
gineers, put on one of the most elab- 


orate plays ever produced by an ex- 
peditionary force. They called it Hell- 
zapapuan (Papuan for New Guinea, 
you know). This strictly G.I. produc- 
tion was a 27-act musical farce depict- 
ing the woes of a buck private in New 
Guinea, who tries to get a furlough 
to see his girl in Brisbane but winds up 
to his dismay in an Officers’ Candi- 
date School.’ 

Helen Shoeni, with Cpl. Robert 
Gordon Cook, USA, also directed 
Brother Rat, which was produced in a 
real theatre and attended on one oc- 
casion by Admiral Halsey himself, 
Commander of the South Pacific 
Force. The proceedings were enliv- 
ened by a musical program written es- 
pecially for the production by Cpl. 
Cook. The cast included recruits from 
the Army, the Navy, the Marine 
Corps and the Red Cross. 

The War Department itself turns 
in a communique on another theatre 
venture in a remote Pacific Island. 
‘Army nurses’, so the report reads, 
‘are trying everything these days, 
from infiltration courses to acting. 
Because modern war requires an un- 
limited amount of waiting (a British 
sister reported her tour of foreign 
service had been “one year of vacation 
and three weeks of hell”), an Army 
Nurse learns to develop patience and 
self-sufficiency in entertainment. In a 
little Japanese theatre far out in the 
Hawaiian Islands, Pfc. Robert C. 
Bridgewater, prior to induction a 
juvenile with Lunt and Fontanne, 
acts as director of a theatre group 
called the Galen Players in which 
Army Nurses play their part. A radio 
presentation of Eugene O’Neill’s Iie 
had Sergeant Don Hallman (previ- 
ously in radio) in the lead, with 2nd 
Lt. Ruth MacEachern playing the 
wife who goes insane. Other produc- 
tions included an original skit, Blood 
and Honor, The Valiant in which Pfc. 
Bridgewater appeared and Chaplain 
Alvin (1st Lt.) Klein took the part of 
the prison chaplain, and 4 Modern 
Scrooge, done for the Army Bond 
Wagon Show.’ 


FROM ICELAND 

I’: PAUL BAKER who finds himself a 
long way from Waco, Texas, 

where he headed the theatre work at 


Baylor University, writes that the 
first three-act play to be produced and 
toured by the Special Service Section 
under his direction was Heaven Can 
Wait, a play based on the film, Here 
Comes Mr. Fordan. As in the South 
Pacific, the Red Cross supplied ac- 
tresses, while the Engineers produced 
a composer, Sgt. Irving Jaffe, and a 
string ensemble, largely professional 
in makeup, for the incidental music. 


FROM NORTH AFRICA 
NOTHER Texan, Captain James H. 
Parke, AUS, returning to head- 
quarters after a sojourn in the wake 
of the conquering armies, writes: ‘We 
started two “live” G.I. shows on May 
13 (three days after the capitulation in 
North Africa) and two movies — one 
of them at the theatre and one travel- 
ling out to units in the field. We didn’t 
even take time really to clean the 
theatre — but no matter to the boys; 
they’d been in foxholes for months. 
‘Our theatre seated 375. We played 
to an average of 475. Some Arab had 
got in just as the Germans left and cut 
off three-fourths of the movie screen 
to make himself one of those robes. 
But we managed to make a screen of 
bed sheets — and on went the show. 
. . . We built an outdoor theatre. 
Regular Elizabethan playhouse it 
was, too. The bombings had left an 
upper room on one building (on the 
third floor) just stuck up there; below 
it on the second floor were two win- 
dows. We built our stage (15’ deep by 
44’ long) on the ground below. Thus 
we got a replica of a second balcony 
and that upper room from which the 
Elizabethans loved to lower ghosts 
and kings! Where the boys found lum- 
ber is beyond me — they had to go a 
couple of hundred miles for some! But 
our stage was ready for our Inter- 
Allied Variety Show on July 4! We 
had some English gals from one of the 
ENSA troupes, French gals (from a 
touring Red Cross unit), and of course 
our own G.I.’s. It was a gala evening. 
We had an audience of 3500, seated on 
the ground in an enclosure made by 
French stores and Arab huts all 
around (again the Inn-yard touch of 
the Elizabethans). Of course this Inn- 
yard had been a cattle, horse and 
pig yard before we took over!’ 
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BRITISH HARVEST 
Sixteen Famous British Plays, ed- 
ited by Bennett A. Cerf and Van H. 
Cartmell. Modern Library: $1.45. 
T 1s always a pleasure for John 
Mason Brown’s old boss to differ 
with Mr. Brown, now Lt. Brown. 
As, for example, when he writes (in 
the introduction to Sixteen Famous 
British Plays) that ‘A collection of 
representative modern British plays 
which tries to get along without Mr. 
Shaw is a Golden Treasury decidedly 
on the silver standard.’ In fact, one of 
the chief values of this collection may 
be just that it presents sixteen ‘Fa- 
mous Plays’ (that is, plays that have 
been popular during Shaw’s active 
playwriting days) without Shaw. 
Whether all these plays would have 
been written if Shaw had not been in 
the field at the same time, digging up 
the soil, throwing out weeds, even en- 
larging the boundaries of the field it- 
self, is indeed open to argument. But 
here are the plays themselves as proof 
that a British theatre did exist and did 
offer to the public plays that audi- 
ences, both in London and New York, 
responded to enthusiastically during 
the years between The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray and The Corn Is Green. 
The editors of the book have made 
an excellent choice, keeping always 
well within the range of their inten- 
tion, which is to include plays that 
were good enough to succeed and did 
succeed. There were many plays as 
good, and some, at least, much better, 
during this same period; Mr. Brown 
on this point mentions quite a few 
substitutions that he would have 
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made in the list if he had edited the 
volume instead of writing the intro- 
duction. But the editors, in this case 
Bennett A. Cerf and Van H. Cart- 
mell, are publishers, and publishers 
print books to sell so that they can 
have money to print more books, 
which accounts for what differences 
there are between their choice and the 
choice that Mr. Brown would have 
made, and in which no doubt the editor 
of THEATRE ARTS would have agreed 
with him. Anthologies are usually ed- 
ited by drama critics or teachers of 
drama, so this change is perhaps a use- 
ful one and, ‘for anybody’s money’, as 
the modern saying goes, the list of six- 
teen plays in this volume is a good 
list, including, among other things, 
Somerset Maugham’s The Circle, Sut- 
ton Vane’s Outward Bound, R. C. 
Sherriff’s Fourney’s End, Rudolf Bes- 
ier’s The Barretts of Wimpole Street, 
Mordaunt Shairp’s The Green Bay 
Tree and others which it will be a 
pleasure not only to read again but to 
read one after the other, in order to 
see how much of their style belongs to 
the author, how much to the theatre 
of their time, how much, perhaps to 
Mr. Shaw. 


LLOYD MORRIS IN PERSON 
A Threshold in the Sun, by Lloyd 
Morris. Harper's: $2.75. 
pers MORRIS’ name was joined with 
that of John van Druten last 
year as the author of The Damask 
Cheek. The only surprising thing about 
Mr. Morris’ adventure into the thea- 
tre is that it did not come sooner and 
more completely. For his entire ap- 
proach to life and the people in it, 
to events and characters and situa- 
tions is essentially dramatic. He is 
the playwright — objective yet sym- 
pathetic — bringing the people he has 
known and the world that he has 
watched to a larger audience so that 
they may share the pleasure — and 
sometimes the pain — that Mr. Mor- 
ris has had in their acquaintance and 
in his experience among them. 4 
Threshold in the Sun is the story of 
a boy born into Victorian New York 
who had his mind shaped by teachers 
who were anything but Victorian — 
men like James Harvey Robinson, 
Charles Beard and John Dewey. He 





fell strongly under the influence of i 
Santayana, knew and admired Ei}iad 
ward Arlington Robinson, and later) ger 
in postwar France, came to knoy cap: 
intimately such men and women a} dre 
Gertrude Stein, James Joyce, Picassy arg 
Rebecca West. The whole book, with}. 
this background of contrasts, is mg, 
terial for theatre. His strange family 
of whom he writes so explicitly, off 
a dozen plays on their surfaces alone 
with how many more hidden unde. 
neath it would be difficult to say, 
But Morris’ feeling for, and affec. 
tion for, the actual theatre show T 
even more clearly in the almost con. Or 
tinuous passage across his pages of vers 
some of the great theatre figures of the! ne. 
day, many of whom he knew well\The 
From his description of the meeting of ¢ 
in Buffalo Bill’s box at Madison tion 
Square Garden — where as a little note 
boy he sat with his grandfather and can 
the Colonel and Madame Sarah Bem. way 
hardt and acted as interpreter be. has: 
tween the two great artists — to the|cjall 
day that he tells of Charpentier and opp. 
‘Mademoiselle Louise’ going back tiladd 
Paris from the Riviera, there is hard|mus 
half a chapter in which some artist{hum 
of the theatre is not present: CissJare 
Loftus (a delightful story about her), grea 
Mary Garden, Jean Cocteau, a tefhis . 
markable chapter on Isadora Dunca pow 
in her last years, and perhaps mosphis 
rounded of all, the portrait of Yvetthinger 
Guilbert whose voice except for Ber} were 
hardt’s ‘was the only voice to be heati} reco 
in the theatre which was capable ¢ cally 
compassing the whole gamut of man his ¢ 
kind’s ecstasies, sufferings and dreams’ once 
And yet the theatre people are notlof th 
the important characters in that hur-wj 
dred-scene play which is 4 Threshol 
in the Sun. The story is rather thato 
a sensitive mind, born into a homélothe; 
where mind and sensitivity were @ 
little consequence, seeking and finditffeasy 
its way to live souls and then, as t# 
Second World War came close to t#{Stok, 
Riviera, facing this prospect: ‘In tin th 
most civilized land in the world, mé}duct 
no longer spoke hopefully, confidentyment 
of the future. The creative mil4and 
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resentfully proclaimed its impotenimode 
. . . Culture was bankrupt; civilitepara, 
tion was a shabby imposture; “mpl 
immemorial hope, cherished too long ‘Fr 
had been defrauded by its own “pprivi 











lence of orbitance. . - - In Europe the quest 
red Ed}had been abandoned. But Americans 
id later} were different . . . for they were in- 
O know capable of refusing allegiance to a 
omen ai} dream which, although history might 
Picasso, eit hopeless, must eternally prove 
Ok, witto be the only reality worthy of 
» 1S ma pursuit.” 
family, 
ly, offe| SOKOWSKI ON MUSIC 
*s alone| Music for All of Us, by Leopold 
1 under! Stokowski. Simon &8 Schuster: 
Say. 1 §2,50. 
id affec} rane first sentence in Mr. Stokow- 
> shows Tixis book, which he calls Music 
ost con} gr All of Us, reads, ‘Music is a uni- 
ages of versal language — it speaks to every- 
es of the] one —is the birthright of all of us.’ 
w well’ The rest of the book is an enlargement 
meeting of this idea or, one might say, varia- 
Madison tions on this theme. It is Stokowski’s 
a little notebook, enlarged so that everyone 
her and can read it. It is his record of all the 
th Bern. ways in which music speaks today, 
ster be has spoken in the past and more espe- 
~ to the cially can speak in the future if the 
tier and opportunities that the new times offer, 
back tladded to the united talents of the 
S hardly musician and the scientist who are the 
€ artistlhuman instruments of this new time, 
ts Cssjlare given their full freedom. Bach’s 
ut her}, greatness, Stokowski indicates, is in 
1, 4 ttlhis complete use of every slightest 
Dunca| power that lay within the organ of 
ps mosthis day and within the small group of 
Yvett}instruments at his command. If Bach 
or Ber}were here today with a radio and 
re heatijrecordings and instruments electri- 
rable of cally controlled all ready to his hand, 
of ma his creative mind would go to work at 
ireams'once to make the fullest artistic use 
are notiof the new mechanics. He would also, 
at hut-without doubt, have made happy con- 
hreshillltact, as Stokowski has, with the folk 
‘thatollmusic and the art music of all the 
a homlother nations whose rhythms and 
were “ltonalities have been brought within 
finditfeasy range by radio, plane and film. 
, ast Music for All of Us is realistic; 
E to the Stokowski speaks always as a worker 
In tilin the field, not only as a great con- 
id, mé}ductor but as a man who has experi- 
identi, ented with the mechanics of sound 


> mitMand its transmission in a hundred 












ee odern ways. All of this makes this 
civil paragraph the more surprising in its 
Ire; plications: 

00 lo For all of us musicians it is a great 
wn 


rivilege to be able to play music for 








the immense radio audience of mil- 
lions of music lovers. . . . When we 
are broadcasting from a studio, it is 
strange how intensely we can feel the 
distant presence of the enormous radio 
public. We are sending music to them, 
but they are also sending something 
to us — something invisible, intan- 
gible, inaudible, and yet intensely 
powerful. Our music passes to them, 
carried by radio waves and later 
converted into sound waves. Their 
responsive feeling passes to us through 
sympathetic human waves for which 
we have no name. Whether we are 
conscious of it or not, this inner com- 
munication of the spirit is one of the 
most mysterious forces in all our 
lives.’ 

After all, perhaps that should not 
be so strange. Actors have always 
insisted that something from the au- 
dience comes back to them over 
the footlights. Wireless transmission 
should have taught us that what is 
not too mysterious at twenty feet 
may not be any more mysterious at a 
thousand miles. 


New .World A-Coming, by Roi 
Ottley. Houghton Mifflin: $3. 

HE cover of Roi Ottley’s new 

book bears in large letters the 
title, ‘New World A-Coming,’ and 
somewhat smaller the sub-title, ‘In- 
side Black America.’ Under that is 
an italic line which reads, 4 Life-in- 
America Prize Book. And under that 
again in bright colors an outline map 
of the United States with a typical 
Harlem street running across the 
middle. A steeple here, a church dome 
there, a tenement and an old brown- 
stone house, long lines of wash hang- 
ing from dark home windows and 
crowds along the street. In that ex- 
pressionistic picture, and the few 
words above it, is in condensed form 
the story of the book which won Roi 
Ottley the fifth award in Houghton 
Mifflin’s Life-in-America series. New 
World A-Coming has almost no direct 
bearing on the theatre. In fact, it has 
less theatre than most recent volumes 
that have to do with life in Harlem 
where the theatre in many forms is an 
active element and where the arts of 
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DRAMA BOOK SHOP 


EGO 5 James Agate $6.00 
CURTAIN UP (autobiography) 
Lennox Robinson 3.75 


THEATRE BOOK OF THE YEAR 1942-43 


George Jean Nathan 3.00 
DRAMA GOES TO WAR 
Joseph Mersand 50 
& * ce 


20 PRIZE WINNING NON-ROYALTY 


ONE-ACT PLAYS Ed. Betty Smith 2.50 
ALABAMA FOLK PLAYS 
Kate P. Lewis 2.50 
THE ARMY PLAY BY PLAY 2.00 
THE GREAT BIG DOORSTEP 
Goodrich & Hackett 75 
NINE GIRLS Wilfrid H. Pettitt 75 
CRY HAVOC Allan R. Kenward .75 


RUSSIAN WAR RELIEF CHRISTMAS CARDS 
Seven unusual and decorative designs sold sepe- 
rately at 10c or an assortment of twelve for $1.00 


48 West 52nd St. New York 19, N. Y. 














the theatre flow down to lower Man- 
hattan more and more richly each | 





OUTSTANDING PLAYS 
for Little Theatres 


CLAUDIA 
CRY HAVOC 
THOSE ENDEARING YOUNG CHARMS 
GUEST IN THE HOUSE 
THE DAMASK CHEEK 
LETTERS TO LUCERNE 
PHILADELPHIA STORY 
MURDER WITHOUT CRIME 
VICKIE 
LITTLE DARLING 
RING AROUND ELIZABETH 
THE MALE ANIMAL 
OUT OF THE FRYING PAN 
PAPA IS ALL 
MR. AND MRS. NORTH 
OLD ACQUAINTANCE 
THE BEAUTIFUL PEOPLE 
LILIOM 
MOONVINE 
WESTERN UNION, PLEASE 
THE WALRUS AND THE CARPENTER 
CHARLEY’S AUNT 


Restricted be 
a Few Territories 


SPRING AGAIN 
JANE EYRE 


When Available 


HARRIET @ ANGEL STREET 
BLITHE SPIRIT 
THREE’S A FAMILY 
UNCLE HARRY @ JANIE 
THE TWO MRS. CARROLLS 
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SAMUEL FRENCH 
25 West 45th Street, New York 
811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 
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Philip 
Barry's 


DELIGHTFUL NEW COMEDY 


WITHOUT LOVE 


“‘A joy to read. There is nothing 
familiar or superficial about the 
deftness of the characterization, 
the skilful analysis of emotions, 
or the brilliant ease of the dia- 
logue. In all this is Barry’s best 
play for at least a decade.’’ — 
San Francisco Chronicle. 16 pages of 
the incidental music by Richard 
E. Myers. $2.00 


ikoemme COWARD-MCCANN w= 











Hitlers are not born —they are made. 
They are not gods —they are not devils — 
they are men. And as they are men their 
doom is inevitable when they begin to 
dupe themselves. 





Sy 
C. SAMUEL LEVY | 
The dramatic story — in seven scenes 


— of the rise and fall of a dictator. 
65 cents a copy 





Second printing — by the same author 
TEN SHORT PLAYS 
COMPLETELY FREE OF ROYALTY 
Now $1.00 per copy 
MITCHELL PRESS 
P. O. BOX 2128 DENVER, COLORADO 
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year. Canada Lee and Ethel Waters, 
Paul Robeson and Katherine Dun- 
ham are only incidental to the story of 
the new world that has been slowly 
coming into being in Harlem for the 
last twenty years and that from Har- 
lem is giving hope of a new world to 
Negroes throughout America. 

Roi Ottley’s book is a keen, intelli- 
gent, well balanced reporter’s story of 
the social, economic, political and 
personal influences all acting against 
a background of race which makes the 
Negro’s life what it is. “The Negro’s 
future,’ Mr. Ottley says, ‘and what he 
thinks it should be és of the greatest 
consequence.’ It is, moreover, as he 
says, acutely the concern of white 
America. Mr. Ottley dramatizes the 
personalities that he takes as illus- 
trative of certain forces, men like 
Marcus Garvey, Father Divine at one 
end, Joe Louis, at the other, with a 
long list of Negro leaders and ‘black 
cabineteers’ in between. But he never 
falsifies his people for effect, either for 
good or ill. The result is a book not 
only of purpose but of great power, a 
really useful Life-in-America book. 


Dictionary of World Literature: 
Criticism — Forms — and Tech- 
niques, edited by Foseph T. Ship- 
ley. The Philosophical Library: 
$7.50. 
a book of its kind, this dic- 
tionary may best be described in 
the words of its preface: ‘a considera- 
tion of critics and criticism, of literary 
schools, movements, forms and tech- 
niques — including drama and the 
theatre—in eastern and western 
lands from the earliest times; of lit- 
erary and critical terms and ideas. 
. . . Theatre, its materials and craft, 
is liberally represented, with articles 
by many contemporary workers in the 
field, professional and academic. Al- 
lardyce Nicoll is singled out for special 
acknowledgment as ‘richly responsive 
with material concerning the theatre’. 
To illustrate the purpose and 
method of the book, there is no article 
on Shakespeare, but he appears in 
many articles and shorter items. There 
are even such rubrics as anti-Shake- 
speare theories, bardolatry and alarums 
and excursions. Critic and teacher will 
want to keep the volume at their right 































WE SPECIALIZE and are successful 
in finding promptly the “Out-of- 
Print” or “Hard-to-Find” books 
which you particularly desire, 
Please write us stating “Wants,” 
No obligation. 


THE SEVEN BOOK HUNTERS 
Station 0, Box 22 New York 11,N. ¥, 








hand. The book has its uses, both 
pleasurable and enlightening, for the 
intelligent ‘receptor’, as he will find 
himself dubbed in the preface. (There 
is an article on audience participation, 
by the way.) And it will not hurt the 
‘creator’ to dip into its pages, if only 
to see how old and even old-hat most 
of the problems and tricks of play- 
writing really are. 


THE PUBLISHER 
PRESENTS 


20 Prize-Winning Non-royalty One- 
Act Plays, compiled by Betty Smith. 
Greenburg: $2.50. Non-royalty for 
amateur groups charging no admis- 
sion. 


Musical Interludes in Boston, 1795- 
1830, by H. Earle Fohnson. Columbia 
University: $4. A lively addition to 
the growing list of studies of concert 
life in the United States. 


The Production of Local History Plays 
and Pageants, by Samuel Selden. Amer 
ican Association for State and Local 
History, Washington, D.C. 


The Army Fun Book, by Lawrence 
Lariar. Crown: $2. Cartoons, games, 
puzzles, gags, quizzes, etc. A kit-bag 
volume for soldier and sailor. 


The Speaker’s Notebook, by WilliamG. 
Hoffman. Whittlesey: $2.50. Pointers 
and illustrative material for the publi¢ 
speaker. 


Drama Goes to War, by Foseph Mer 
sand. Modern Drama Chapbooks: $.50. 


How Beautiful Upon the Mountain, y 
Ted Shawn. Facob’s Pillow Dance Fes 
tival, Inc.: $7. An illustrated history ¢ 
Jacob’s Pillow dance project. 


